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REPUBLIC OF VENICE 


Several Handstamp Markings 
Of the Republic of Venice 


By JOHN F. RIDER 
New York, N. Y. 


Although this paper deals with a relatively small area of the Postal History 
of the Republic of Venice, it is necessary to furnish some background history 
—to identify what it was and where it was. 


The Republic of Venice is not referenced in any world coverage stamp 
catalog. This is understandable, inasmuch as the 1100 year life span of the 
Republic ended prior to the appearance of the first postal adhesive stamp. Its 
postal system was comprehensive, efficiently conducted, and of long duration, 
as far as postal systems go’ But, since its name never appeared on the stamps 
of any country known to stamp collectors, it is logical that the existence of the 
Republic of Venice is unknown to most of the stamp collectors of the world. 
(It is true, however, that specialists in the stamps of the Sicilies and of the 
Roman states of Lombardy-Venezia have a familiarity with the one-time ex- 
istence of the Republic, because several of the specialized catalogs devoted to 
the above-mentioned stamps refer to some of the pre-stamp items of this long- 
forgotten nation.) 

Venice today is a mecca for tourists. It has approximately 180,000 in- 
habitants living on about 135 interconnected islands (reputed to be built on 
some 2,000,000 mahogany piles, long petrified). Its palaces house the treasures 
of the Renaissance—fabulous paintings, sculpture, and other priceless objects 
d’art. The climate is good and, for many, Venetian gondolas and gondoliers 
spell romance. 

Yet the ‘‘Queen of the Adriatic’’ today casts but a dim shadow of past 
glories. Venice was once the capital of a nation—a city-state that dominated 
more than 2,000,000 lives. This mainland dominion was bounded on the east 
by the Duchies of Carinthia and Carniola; on the north by the Bishopric of 
Trent ; on the west by the Confederation of Switzerland and the Duchy of Milan; 
and on the south by the Principality of Parma and the Duchy of Mantova, 
the Duchy of Modena, the Papal States, and the Adriatic Sea. The shifting 
sands of victory and defeat changed some of the boundary countries; but, the 
masters of Bergamo, Brescia, Vicenza, Padua, Verona, Treviso, Udine, and 
Palma were never again to be free. 

Their overseas possessions, the Stato del Mare, was the crowning success 
of more than six centuries of military aggression by the Republic. They included 
Istra, the Dalmatian coastline, the Ionian Islands, the Greek Morea and Negro- 
ponte, Crete, and Cyprus. (At one time in their early history, the rulers of the 
Republic of Venice had conquered even Constantinopole). The masters of 
the Republic of Venice firmly believed in the adage ‘‘If you can’t beat them, 
join them.’’ The result, of course, was that their ‘‘bailos’’ or commercial consuls 
were spread far and wide in all countries that bordered on the Mediterranean 
Sea and Constantinopole ; their fleet sailed the waters to England and Flanders. 

For centuries, the Republic of Venice was among the most affluent of 
nations, if not the most affluent nation, on the continent of Europe. The capital 
city of Venice was the gateway through which the wealth of the Indies and 
the Far East poured into Europe. In 1496, its heyday, the Republic’s maritime 
fleet numbered more than 3000 ships. 


The original settlers of the Republic of Venice were tribes of Venetes who 
had been driven by invaders from their homeland in the northern plains of 
Italy and populated the individual islands in the lagoons and the neighboring 
mainland. Beginning in 697 A. D., when they elected their first Doge, Paolo 
Lucio Anafesto, the nation grew steadily over a period of about 1100 years. 
But the centuries of successful war took their heavy toll. The never-ending 
demands of the war chest gradually depleted the finances of the nation; for 
conquered people do not give up easily; they must be guarded—always. 

By the end of the 1500s, the republic began to fade—slowly at first, then 
at an accelerated pace. When Napoleon invaded Italy in 1795, the republic 
was easy prey. It had become a decadent nation and Ludovico Manin was the 


Fig. 1. Handstamp showing the 

letters CAB. Differences in 

letters, shield and Winged Lion 
are found. 


last of the 121 Doges who had ruled Venice. By the fall of 1797, it had sueeumbed 
to ‘‘The Little Corporal.’’ (Some say it was by trickery, but what does it 
matter.) Shortly thereafter, Napoleon gave it to Austria and the Republic 
of Venice was no more. Briefly, in 1848, it tried to raise its head as a republic 
under the leadership of Louis Manin; but that revolution was short-lived. 


This nation of great pride and many talents had an excellent postal system. 
It could not be otherwise, for without adequate communication the nation’s 
ecommerce could not grow. Since this is not the proper forum for a detailed 
exposition of the postal history of the republic, we shall limit our reer to 
those areas under discussion. 

The first Doge of the republic wished to communicate with one of the tribal 
chieftains living on another island. He sent a written summons with a courier. 
This, then, was the beginning of the postal system of the republic. 


In 840 A. D., so the story says, the Republic of Venice signed a pact with 
Lothair I, Roman Emperor, wherein the republic was assured safe conduct of 
its couriers. History later records that one Amadeo Tasso of the village of 
Cornello in the district of Bergamo in Italy founded the Corrieri Bergamaschi 
—a mail-carrying company—in 1290, from which evolved (many years later) 
the famous Thurn and Taxis courier system. 
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Relatives of Amadeo Tasso (32 in number) formed the Trentadua Corrieri 
della Serenissima Signoria or 32 Couriers of the Republie of Venice in 1305, 
and opened an office in Venice. They received the sanction of the Senate of 
the Republic and, it is said, a monopoly of all the mail carriage of the republic. 
Sometime between 1305 and 1486 (perhaps even at the time the office was 
opened in 1305) the name Compagnia de Corrieri de Venete appears as another 
name for the 32 Couriers of the Republic of Venice. No documentation exists; 
but the author’s collection contains a letter dated July 1486 which carries 
an embossed marking bearing the letters CCV and a posthorn. The letter is 
reputed to have been carried by the Posta de Padua; but the letters CCV are 
said to stand for the initials in the name Compagnia de Corrieri de Venete. 
From this, one might gather that the Posta de Padua was a local post that 
operated under the jurisdiction of the Compagnia de Corrieri de Venete, and 
might indicate the existence of the monopoly referred to earlier. (In our 
opinion, the monopoly existed only on incoming and outgoing foreign mail, 
but this is not documented. ) 


Based on details given by Dal Gian’ it would seem that the monopoly 
existed until about 1647, at which time a new practice of handling domestic 


1I Timbri Postali Ed Tagli Delli Soldi 4 Per Lettera Della Republica Di Venezia; 
Giorgio Dal Gian, 1950 Venice, Italy. 
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Fig. 2. Bid sheet submitted by Arbuso Badalin on 30 May 
1713. He offered 15,736 gold ducats annually for the franchise. 
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Fig. 3. 1733 waybill showing the variety and quantity of mail 
carried between Udine and Venice. 


mail developed in the republic. (A Decree of 1708 in the author’s collection 
deseribes the methods that Dal Gian said came into use as early as 1647.) Now, 
the carriage of mails in different parts of the mainland of the republic would 
be auctioned to the highest bidder, although the rates to be charged would be 
set by the government. Obviously, the postal system would be run by con- 
cessionaries under the control of the government. Presently, the individual 
contractor for the conduct of the mail came on the scene. Whether every con- 
tract was let to the highest bidder is not known. Conceivably, an entered bid 
was not as high as the government felt proper and, perhaps, the government 
conducted the service. (The compensation to be given to the highest bidder 
for rendering the service was not stated until the decree of 29 November 1708). 
That there was a post office department as early as 1630 as the issuing agency 
for postal decrees is shown by the heading on the decree of July 12, Offica della 
Posta de Corrieri della Serenissima Signoria. (This name will be referred 
to again.) 

We will pass over the period of 1630 to 1708, because only examples of mail 
are known to the author, without substantiating or explanatory decrees. We 
deduce from the examples of the mail carried during this period that apparently 
there was no government ruling requiring any visible marking on the letter, 
to indicate prepayment of postage. The courier did indicate ‘‘no charges due’’ 
by a red crayon line across the letter. Available evidence shows only postage 
due markings—in the form of numerals—indicating the number of soldi to be 
paid by the recipient, and manuscript ‘‘Franca’’ notations stating that all 
charges have been paid. 

Subsequent decrees, beginning with the decree of 29 November 1708, detail 
more specific instructions for the conduct of mail: The auctioning of the mail 
concession, for the collection of a letter tax of 1 soldo (for each letter weighing 
up to one ounce) and 3 soldi (for every ounce thereafter), for three year 
periods, covering different parts of the Republic is to be done each Tuesday 
and Saturday. The company awarded the concession would be reimbursed 
by receiving 10 percent of the letter tax on each letter carried. (Although 
this letter tax is spoken of as early as the middle of the 15th Century, the letters 
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bear no markings of prepayment or non payment of the letter tax on letters 
of the period between 1450 and 1703). 

The decree of 29 November 1708 and subsequent decrees established other 
practices. A decree of 15 February 1724 stated that the use of a black hand- 
stamp marking (indicating prepayment of postage) was required, although 
letters could be transported postage and tax collect. Letters on which tax had 
been paid were to bear a public government prepared seal on the obverse side. 
(The seal was an effigy of the winged Lion of St. Mark, the patron saint of the 
republic. Its position was on the paper directly above the wax pellet which, 
when heated, sealed the letter.) Postage collect letters would be indicated by 
the use of colored handstamp markings. These decrees also refer to the abuse 
of the red circle mark on letters, which were used to indicate prepayment of 
the letter tax. Thereafter, their use was forbidden. The issued decrees were 
plentiful; but the rules made were not always observed. At the moment, this 
is of secondary importance; more pertinent is the employment of a variety 
of contractors to carry the mail. 

Understandably, the contractors desired to identify themselves with the 
mail they carried ; this led to a variety of handstamp postal markings. Giorgio 
Dal Gian of Venice prepared and issued the first catalog on the handstamp 
markings of the Republic of Venice—I Timbri Postali Ed Tagli Delli Soldi 
4 Per Lettera Della Republica Di Venezia. The work was published in 1950. 
It is a magnificent job well done. 

Several handstamp markings are unidentified in Dal Gian’s catalog; and 
it is these which are the subject of this paper. Having specialized in the postal 
history of the Republic of Venice for many years, we have had the good fortune 
over a period of time to acquire pertinent material of different kinds that has 
enabled us to fill in the pieces which were missing from the jig-saw pattern. 


The CAB Handstamp Markings 


The CAB handstamp markings are Dal Gian’s categoi. D. They consist 
of the letters CAB inside a decorative shield, of which there are five known 
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Fig. 4. A further variation in the printing of the same contractor’s name 
on a waybill dated 4 February, 1733. 
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Fig. 5. ‘“‘Serenissima is interpreted as ‘‘serene 
hignesses’’ or the Republic of Venice. 


types. (Several types unrecorded by Dal Gian have been discovered by the 
writer.) The differences are found in the letters, in the design of the shield, 
and in the appearance of the Winged Lion of St. Mark. (See Fig. 1). 

The recorded years of usage are 1732-1733. The areas of usage have been 
established as between Bergamo and Venice, between Verona and Venice, be- 
tween Bassano and Venice, and between Treviso and Venice. The author has 
established additional usage between Padua and Venice, between Lonigo and 
Venice, and between Mira and Venice. (Usage between Udine and Venice 
also seems logical, for reasons that will be explained later. ) 


For a long time, he believed that the letters CAB meant Corrieri Arbuso 
Badalin, since the sequence of letters were the initials of the three names that 
made up the name of the carrier company or contractor. This belief was based 
on an executed bid, for the carriage of the mail and the collection of the tax, 
submitted by Arbuso Badalin on 30 May 1713. (The bid sheet is shown in Fig. 
2.) The bid was for a period of three years and the territory contracted for 
was the entire mainland, or terra firma. Badalin offered 15,736 gold ducats 
of current value annually. 

It is true that although the bid by Badalin antedated by 20 years the custom 
of the CAB markings, we hazarded the opinion expressed above; but we did 
not have proof. It seemed a safe assumption that, having bid for the mail 
contract in 1713, Badalin would repeat the bid again in 1732 and be more 
successful. The letters fit perfectly. Further study convinced us that this 
reasoning was far fetched, and subsequent findings proved this conclusion to be 
true. But, in the absence of anything substantial to the contrary having been 
heard or even rumored, we thought that we were on safe grounds—which only 
proves that evaluations based on coincidence can be dangerous. 


With this background, let us now write the next chapter in our story. 


Some time ago, after we had related the meaning of the letters CAB 
to Badalin, we acquired some philatelic documents relating to the Republic of 
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Venice. They were described as ‘‘eight pieces of paper concerning the postal 
system in the Republic of Venice.’’ Among the items were several waybills 
that showed the variety and quantity of mail carried during January and 
February 1733 between Udine and Venice. Each of the waybills was filled out 
by the postal agent of the carrier in Udine and showed: the name of the carrier 
company or contractor, the name of the courier, the local agent, the kinds of 
mail carried and the quantity of each, the date of departure, the starting town, 
and the terminal. 

Let us examine the first of these waybills, dated 14 January 1733 (Fig. 3). 
Note that: the year date is executed in ink; the name printed on the waybill 
is Condotta Antonio Bissoni. Also, that the name Antonio Bissoni is crossed 
out and in its place are substituted the words ‘‘per Serenissima Signoria’’ in 
abridged form (a custom of the Venetians). The translation of condotta is 
management, carriage, or conduct, as related to carrying. Serenissima Signoria 
Venice, so that the corrected heading implies ‘‘management’’ or ‘‘carriage’’ 
by the Republic of Venice. In other words, the post office department of the 
Republic of Venice was conducting the mail service. 

Similar treatment of the later waybills appears in Fig. 4, which shows a 
variation in the printing of the same contractor’s name on a waybill dated 4 
February 1733 covering the transit of mail between Udine and Venice. To 
prove that the republic had taken over the mail route, examine Fig. 5. This 
is the waybill for the transit of mail between Udine and Venice dated 15 
February 1733—just two weeks later. Now, the contractor is shown to be the 
republic, as indicated by the phrase ‘‘Serenissima Signoria.’’ The words 
** Antonio Bissoni’’ no longer appear. 

Antonio Bissoni had waybills bearing his name printed (examine the 
waybills of January 14 and February 4) ; therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that Bissoni had been the contractor. These waybills were also printed for the 
Udine-Venice run, as shown by the printed form of the town of departure. Why 
Bissoni did not carry the mail during 1733 (that is, why or when he lost the 
contract) is not known. The significant detail is that he did have the contract; 
otherwise, why the printed waybills? Also, it seems reasonable to assume that 


Fig. 6. GECC and CFC markings. 
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Fig. 7. CFCV markings interpreted as ‘“‘Fedelissima Compagnia dei 
Corrieri Veneti’’. 


he had the mail contract for other areas in the republic. If we concern our- 
selves with the initials in the name Condotta Antonio Bissoni as it appears on 
the waybill, it forms the letters CAB of the unknown meaning. Admittedly, 
we have not seen any letters originating in Udine and bearing the CAB marking, 
so we lack positive proof. (If any such letters are known to anyone, we would 
appreciate hearing from the owners or receiving information, or a photograph. 
It would settle the issue once and for all.) 

The author’s collection contains numerous letters bearing the CAB marking 
in black and in red. The towns of origin are: Bergamo, Brescia, Lonigo, Mira, 
Padova, Treviso, Verona, and Vicenza but no waybills bearing the name (‘on- 
dotta Antonio Bissoni. All of these letters are year dated 1732 and 1733. Does 
anyone know of waybills relating to mail from these cities? They should exist 
because the postal regulations issued by the republic demanded their preparation 
and carriage by the courier of the mail. We have examples of previous years, 
such as 1714 and 1718, when the mail was carried by other contractors—specifi- 
cally, the old Compagnia de Corrieri della Serenissima Signoria. 


The use of the Bissoni printed waybill by the republic by simply crossing 
out the name of the previous(?) contractor, indicates the general state of the 
treasury of the nation. By this time, the finances of the nation were in relatively 
bad shape in comparison to what they had been earlier. Or, it may have been 
merely an emergency measure awaiting the arrival of the waybills bearing the 
republic’s name in print; but this in itself would not alter the financial situation. 

It is interesting to note that the CAB markings were followed by the PDLSS 
markings. (These markings are Dal Gian category E.) Although this is a 
story in itself, it warrants comment here, because the handstamps were used 
during the period of 1732 to 1734, which embraced the interval of usage of the 
CAB markings. That Bissoni lost the contract for the mails in different parts 
of the republic (as he did in the Udine-Venice run) is shown by the name 
appearing in Fig. 5. Possibly, Bissoni was awarded the contract for only one 
year (1732), or perhaps two years in certain areas (1732-1733), after which 
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the republic either could not find a suitable bidder or picked up the unexpired 
portion of the Bissoni contract and conducted the mail itself. However, the 
PDLSS or Posta della (de la) Serenissima Signoria handstamp marking appears 
very seldom for the year 1734; it has been seen only on Bergamo-Venice mail. 
In fact, one example of 1735 year dating is in the author’s collection; but it 
is believed to be a mistake, perhaps 1733 incorrectly written. 


The GECC Marking 


Another enigma of long standing is the GECC marking. It is Dal Gian 
category L, and consists of the letters GECC within a vertical ellipse bearing 
a representation of the Winged Lion of St. Mark (for one type), and the same 
content plus the letters TF flanking the Winged Lion of St. Mark for the other 
type. (See Fig. 6) The years of usage are from 1795 through 1797; the im- 
pressions are in oily black ink, watery black ink, and red. The areas of usage 
have been stated as among towns along the post road between Bergamo and 
Venice, and between Udine and Venice. Letters bearing these imprints in the 
author’s collection originated in several towns lying along these routes. The 
letters TF have, on occasion, been identified as meaning Tasso Franca, or pre- 
paid; but the correct interpretation is given by Dal Gian as terra firma, or 
mainland. This is stated in several decrees that are in the author’s collection. 

Numerous guesses have been made as to the meaning of the letters GECC. 
Examination has proven that the letters stand for Gerolamo Corticelli E Com- 
pagnia. As is evident, the letters are the initials of the four words that identify 
the carrier company. This information is derived from the official Senate decree, 
which states the awarding of the contract to the above-mentioned company for 
a period of 12 years, and is in the author’s collection. The contract was awarded 
on 16 August 1794, but was retroactive to 1 February of the same year, and 
terminated on 31 January 1802. The contract was never completed, because 
Napoleon dissolved the republic during the fall of 1797 (about three and one- 
half years after the contract was let). It is an interesting footnote that the 
successful bidder deposited 100,000 gold ducats of current value, to gain the 
concession. 


The CFC and CFCV Markings 


CFC and CFCV markings (see Figs. 6 and 7) are identified as Dal Gian 
eategory G and H, respectively, and have been reputed to stand for Compagnia 
Fra Corrieri and Compagnia Fra Corrieri de Veneti, respectively. Research 
among the decrees issued by the republic that are in the author’s collection has 
led the writer to believe that these identifications are incorrect. 

The decree of 12 July 1630 identifies the courier system operating in the 
republic as the 32 Corrieri della Serenissima Signoria (the original company 
that started postal activities in Venice in 1305). Then, a decree of 13 September 
1730 refers to the deeree of 12 July 1630, stating that the present decree (1730) 
abolishes some of the regulations promulgated by the decree of 1630, but others 
remain in force. 

Of utmost importance is the fact that the decree of 1730 refers to the decree 
of 1630, and mentions the mail-carrying company and assigns to it the honorary 
title of Fedelissima Compagnia dei Corrieri. Note once more that the initials 
of the three main words are CFC, although the order is changed. Thus it is 
reasonable to assume that the letter ‘‘F’’ stands for ‘‘ Fedelissima’’, rather than 
‘*Fra’’, in the identification. By similar reasoning, the letters CFCV stand for 
Fedelissima Compagnia dei Corrieri Veneti, rather than Fra Corrieri Veneti. 

Much more can be said concerning the postal markings of the Republic of 
Venice, and it is hoped that space will be available in this journal in the future 
for these data. 
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UNITED STATES—INLAND WATERWAYS 


The Steamboat Mail Services 
of Historic Lake Champlain 


By Dr. DONALD B. JOHNSTONE 
South Burlington, Vermont 


One of the most beautiful bodies of water in North America is Lake Cham- 
plain, which lies between the states of New York and Vermont and extends into 
: Canada. Its widest point is 12 miles, and it runs approximately 140 miles 
north and south. Its flow is northward, and it is navigable from Whitehall, 
N. Y., its southernmost port, to St. Johns, Quebec, its northernmost port. St. 
Johns is situated on the Richelieu River which empties into the St. Lawrence. 

There are a number of interesting facts that make a story of the Lake 
Champlain steamboat mail services philatelically important. These facts will 
be elaborated upon as the subjects are developed. The first steamboat on the 
lake was the ‘‘Vermont,’’ built in 1809 at Burlington. It was the second in 
the entire Western Hemisphere, the first being Robert Fulton’s ‘‘Clermont’’ 
(1807) on the Hudson River. The ‘‘Vermont’’ was built by the Winans who 
were also involved in the building of the ‘‘Clermont,’’ serving both as engineers 
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Fig. 1. Handstamped markings on Lake Champlain letter mail, composed from letters 
in the collections of Mayer, Burleigh and author, and Meyer’s articles. 
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and pilots. The ‘‘Ver- 
mont’’ was the first to 
have an American 
steam engine. Lake Cham- 
plain can also boast of 
the oldest steamboat com- 
pany in the world that 
is still operating, though 
the last steam-operated 
vessel left the lake in 
1954, when the ‘‘Ticon- 
deroga’’ was hauled over- 
land to the famous 
Shelburne Museum. 
This vessel is now on dis- 
play, and houses many 
photographs and_ relics 
of steamboat history. 

Some of the oldest 
steamboat markings on 
letter mail can be found 
on mail carried on this 
lake. One of the first U. 
S. mail route contracts 
for inland steamboats was 
established here. 

Lake Champlain was 
discovered by the French 
explorer, Samuel de 
Champlain, in July 1609, 
after he had founded the 
colony of Quebec in 1608. 
The early history of the 
lake emphasizes its im- 
portance as a means of 
travel, and its waters saw 
many battles among the 
American, British, and 
French settlers, as well 
as the Indian tribes. It 
was involved in the 
French and Indian Wars, 
the Revolution, and the 
War of 1812. An im- 
portant first in postal 
history might be related 
at this point. Father 
Pieron, a Jesuit priest, 
had been established at 
Fort Anne on Isle La- 
Motte in Lake Champlain. 
He wrote a letter dated 
August 12, 1667, which 
is, as far as we know, the 
first written in what is 
now Vermont. Copies are 


Lake Champlain and its 
steamboat routes during the 
period covered by this article. 
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Fig. 2. Letter, dated July | at St. Johns, carried on “Franklin” to Burlington where. 
it entered mails, and was sent to Brandon ten cents collect. (Hayward collection) . 


now preserved in St. Mary’s College, Montreal (4). As navigation increased 
and steamboats became active and numerous, it was inevitable that mail would 
be transported by steamboat. Table 1 is a list of the steamboats of importance 
and Table 2 a list of the ports of call in 1857. 

R. W. SHERMAN’S FRANKLIN 


Undoubtedly the most famous Lake Champlain marking of any kind is the 
large red circular handstamp that appeared on mail in the early eighteen 
thirties. It was used aboard the ‘‘Franklin’’ under the command of the equally 
famous Richard W. Sherman. This marking, (Fig. la) was applied to letter 
mail carried by him whether or not it was later deposited in the U. S.- mail 
system. Sherman held no contract at the time for carrying the mails as this 
was about fifteen years before the first mail route contract on the lake. The 
marking was applied to letters only as a means of advertising the steamboat, 
much as those used later by the Mississippi River steamboats (7). Since this 
marking is recognized and collected by many philatelists and postal historians 
who might not recognize other less obvious markings used for Lake Champlain 
mail, some detail about the vessel and its famous captain appears appropriate. 

The ‘‘Franklin’’ was built in St. Albans, Vt., in 1827 at a cost of $50,000 
and was the largest steamer on the lake at the time. She was 162 ft. in length 
with a 22 ft. beam, displaced 350 tons, and was rated at 10 miles per hour 
with her 75 horsepower engine. Captain Jahazial Sherman was her master 
for the first season but was succeeded by his son, Captain Richard W. Sherman, 
in 1828. The ‘‘Franklin’’ was used on the Whitehall to St. Johns run until 
her retirement in the fall of 1837. Captain R. W. Sherman continued his 
career on the steamboat ‘‘Burlington,’’ where he became famous the world 
over for his extremely autocratic ways, his famous passengers, and his clean 
and comfortable vessel. In 1840, President Martin Van Buren was a passenger 
on the boat and, ou boarding her, was asked if he desired to meet the famous 
commander. The President replied, ‘‘No, I know Sherman. He thinks the 
world is a steamboat and he is the captain.’’ Many anecdotes about the colorful 
Dick Sherman have been recorded. For a few, see ‘‘Side Wheeler Saga’’ (6) 
and ‘‘The Steamboats of Lake Champlain’’ (16). 
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Those letters with both the Franklin handstamp and postal markings 
indicate that the letters were carried by the ‘‘Franklin’’ to a port, handed to 
a post office, and from there were either delivered locally or sent on their way 
to another post office within the mails. An example of this is Fig. 2 which 
shows the Burlington oval postmark where the letter entered the mails after 
travelling from St. Johns on the ‘‘Franklin.’’ Fig. 3 shows a letter with postal 
markings indicating that it was not only carried on the ‘‘Franklin,’’ but also 
by packet to Liverpool and overland to Glasgow, Scotland. Some Franklin 
letters bear no postal markings, either town post marks or rate marks (Fig. 4). 
It seems likely that this represents what Henry Meyer calls ‘‘bootleg mail’’ 
(9). Namely, the letters are carried by a ship’s captain as a favor for a sender 
or for a personal fee and delivered to a recipient without ever going into the 
postal system. This one is of further interest because it represents carriage 
by two steamboats, the ‘‘Franklin’’ from St. Johns to Plattsburg, N. Y., and 
from there to Grand Isle by the steamboat ‘‘McDonough,’’ a vessel used on the 
eross lake trip from Plattsburg to St. Albans through the ‘‘gut’’ between 
Grand Isle and North Hero Island. | 

The most frequently-seen use of the Franklin marking is on letters to 
the south, leaving the vessel at Whitehall and bearing the manuscript ‘‘B’’ 
and ‘‘1834”’’ in red ink (Fig. 5). Meyer (13) believes the ‘‘B’’ for boat was 
applied at Albany, N. Y. It also may have been applied at Whitehall, though 
evidence to prove this has not yet come to our attention. However, of this 
we are certain, Whitehall was the southernmost terminal for receiving such letters, 
and, as the non-contract steamboat markings indicate, Whitehall was a busy 
transfer port for mail. 

I have had occasion to examine numerous folded letters bearing the 
Franklin handstamp, and they have all been in red and dated 1831 through 
1834. Konwiser (8) lists its use as early as 1831 and as late as 1837, and this 
seems quite likely, as the vessel was operated until the end of the 1837 season. 
Captain R. W. Sherman then took command of the ‘‘Burlington,’’ but we have 
no evidence of any handstamp being used on this vessel. Konwiser (8) also 


Fig. 3. Letter, dated September 1, 1832, carried aboard ‘‘Franklin’” and later on a 

packet to Liverpool and overland to Glasgow. The postage 1/7, according to Staff 

(18), is 8d sHip letter rate and 11d for inland postage. The boxed Yd is the 
mail coach surcharge in Scotland. (Author’s collection). 
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Fig. 4. Carried on both ‘Franklin’ and ‘“‘McDonough”’, with no indication of a fee 
or that it entered the mails. (Mayer collection). 


lists the Franklin handstamp in black as well as red and indicates the existence 
of a cover dated 1850. This date is odd, indeed, for not only did Sherman 


retire in 1847, but the Franklin was taken out of service in 1837 and dis- 
mantled in 1838. 


“STEAMBOAT”? AND RELATED MARKINGS 


The steamboat markings are generally understood to have been applied 
to letters by a post office in a port at which a steamer with no mail contract 
stopped. In practice, the several non-contract steamboats in operation at one 
time on Lake Champlain carried mail. Upon arriving in port, the captain 
delivered to the post office or its dock representative the letters that had been 
placed on board at earlier ports of call or which had been written on board. 
The captain received two cents for each letter from the post office, which struck 
each letter with a straight-line steamboat marking and sent the letters on their 
way ‘‘within the mails.’’ Those markings known to have been used upon mail in 
ports of Lake Champlain are illustrated in Fig. 1 and their data are presented 
in Table 3. Sometimes the town postmark was also applied as in Fig. 6, along 
with the rate to be collected from the addressee. Several such marks have 
been identified as to the port at which they were applied. Credit is hereby 
given to Henry Meyer for first publishing some of these (10, 11, 12). As seen 
in Table 3 some have been identified for Whitehall, Burlington, and Plattsburg. 
The first record we have of any marking of this nature is a ‘‘SHIP’’ mark 
in Fig. le used at Plattsburg in 1827. Following this chronologically is 
‘““BOAT”’ (Fig. 1d) at Plattsburg in 1832, ‘‘STEAM”’ (Fig. 1f) at Whitehall 
in 1835, ‘‘STEAM-BOAT”’ (Fig. 1g) at Whitehall in 1836, and ‘‘SteamBoat’’ 
(Fig. 1h) at Burlington in 1845. Manuscript markings of the period include 
‘*Boat 6’’ used by Plattsburg in 1835 (Fig. 7) and ‘‘Ship 7’’ by Burlington 
in 1847 as in Fig. 8. Im all of these instances the mail was carried to the post 
office by boat ‘‘outside the mail’’ and two cents was paid by the postmaster 
to the captain. Whether the two-cent fee was passed on for the addressee to 
pay was dependent upon the date, the laws of that period, and the interpre- 
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tation thereof by individual postmasters and mail clerks. The steamboat mark- 
ings of this nature seem to have been discontinued toward the end of the 
eighteen forties, probably due to the fact that the vessels had mail contracts. 
Under these circumstances the steamboat markings would not apply. Fig. 9 
shows the typical Whitehall marking. The distance rate of ten cents in 1847 
plus two cents steamboat fee was passed on to the addressee as twelve cents 
collect. One of the earliest uses of this marking on a letter in my collection 
is 1838 in red. For postal laws and rates of the period see Meyer (14), Boggs 
(3), P. O. Dept. Pub. (15), and Simpson (17). 


CONTRACT MAIL AND ROUTE AGENT MARKINGS 


I have in my files a photostatic copy of the first mail route contract for a 
steamboat on Lake Champlain. This was obtained at the National Archives in 
Washington. The contract was for route No. 647, accepted on August 14, © 
1837, and was for the carriage of mail the full length of the lake from Whitehall 
to St. Johns. Philo Doolittle, agent for the Champlain Transportation Company, 
signed the contract which was for $1000. per season. 

The question arises as to whether a route agent was provided for the boats 
on this run. If there was no route agent aboard, any letters picked up on 
board or handed to the captain at intermediate ports would become ‘* Way’”’ 
letters and presumably be so marked when entered at a port post office along 
with the contract mail sacks. However, I have never seen a Way letter carried 
on this lake, though I have seen letters marked by a route agent as early 
as 1839. Therefore, it appears that on most, if not all, vessels with a mail 
contract a route agent was also provided or possibly a member of the crew, 
such as the captain or clerk, was so authorized. That route agents rode these 
steamboats from 1839 to well into the eighteen seventies is clearly evident from 
the typical route agent markings seen on letter mail throughout this period. 
As a final word on this subject, I noticed in the 1837 contract that it was 
originally drawn up to include Way mail, but the word ‘‘Way’’ was crossed 
out, indicating that there would be no way mail. This was probably because 
an agent would be aboard. 

The markings applied to letter mail received for posting by the route 
agents were of two types on Lake Champlain. The first of these (Fig. 1b) 


Fig. 5. Letter carried by “Franklin” from Port Kent to Whitehall in 1833. Both 
manuscript “B’’ for (boat), and 1834 rate in red. (Burleigh collection) . 
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Fig. 6. Straight Steam Boat used in Burlington. Dated November 24, 1845 in 

St. Albans. Carried by steamcoat with no mail contract to Burlington where it 

entered the mails. Rate of seven cents is five cents regular postage plus a two-cent 
steamboat fee. (Mayer collection). 


has been recorded on letters continuously from 1839 to about 1875 (Fig. 10). 
During the period of stamps the marking was sometimes struck on the stamp 
and sometimes as a town postmark with a killer cancellation on the stamp. 
Killers employed by the route agents, as evidenced by covers examined by 
me, include a PAID in 1867, a six-ring target (Fig. 11) in 1861, and a four- 
ring target in 1874. The second type of route agent marking is smaller than 
the first (Fig. le), and began to appear in 1861, continuing until about 1875. 
(On the several letters I have seen, this has been struck in black only, whereas 
the larger one was struck in red as well as black from 1839 to about 1850, 
thereafter in black only.) Since both types were used over an over-lapping 
period (1861-75), it is assumed that a route agent on one boat possessed one 
handstamp, and a route agent on the boat travelling in the opposite direction 
on the Whitehall-Rouses Point run possessed the other type of handstamp. 
This is vividly illustrated by the two covers of the same correspondence posted 
in 1874 (Fig. 12). 

Another type of mail contract located in the National Archives which 
involves Lake Champlain was Route No. 964, dated 1841. It contracted for 
the carriage of mail daily during the navigation season from Keeseville, N. Y., 
by way of Port Kent across the lake to Burlington, Vermont, and return. This 
contract was not with a steamboat company but with overland stage operators 
who apparently made their own arrangements with steamboats for passage 
across the lake. Thus it was not necessary for a vessel to have a mail contract 
to earry contract mail, for it transported mail carriers who held a contract 
to earry locked pouch mail. If a letter was passed to the captain of such a vessel 
having no mail contract, he would be entitled to the steamboat fee when he 
delivered it to the post office at the terminal. This contract is the first we know 
of for transportation of mail across the lake. 

THE SEASON OF NAVIGATION 

The season of navigation on Lake Champlain duting which mail was 
carried by steamboats was governed then, as navigation is now, by the appearance 
of ice in the fall and its disappearance in the spring. A number of newspaper 
notices are at hand that announced the first as well as the last run each season. 
These appeared to vary about two weeks from year to year. An entry in the 
records of the National Archives reads as follows: 
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**1840—December 17—Postmaster [at] Whitehall certifies that the 
Company performed service from 16 April to 1 December 1840 inclusive, the 
season of navigation.’’ 

What happened between seasons of navigation varied through the years. 
Although railroads appeared on the east (Vermont) side of the lake, i.e. 
the Rutland and Burlington R. R., during the first half of the 19th century, 
the mail contracts appeared to be held by stage lines for some time. Such a 
contract before me is Route No. 543 from Albany to Burlington, 137 miles, 
first accepted May 31, 1837 for daily service winter and summer, except Sunday. 
The time called for 13 hours in summer and 20 hours in winter one way. The 
lake was not involved in any part of this route. The use of the stage lines or 
railroads for mail carriage during the season of no navigation added nothing to 
the cost of letters going north and south, but letters going east and west the 
greater distance added some increase in cost in the period up to 1845. A letter 
posted in Burlington, Vermont in 1840, addressed across the lake to Keeseville, 
N. Y., when no boats were operating, would have to go around the southern 
or northern end of a 150-mile lake at a fee of ten cents whereas, if mailed during 
the steamboat season, it cost six cents. Apparently mail was transported across 
the ice during mid-winter, because I have several letters from the same corres- 
pondence that show a six-cent rate in February, and a ten-cent rate in 
December, presumably before the ice formed. 


CANALS AND RAILROADS 


The Champlain Canal connecting Lake Champlain with the Hudson River 
and Erie Canal was completed for service in 1823. This barge canal was 
64 miles long with 21 locks, each 14 by 90 feet (5). It was used to carry freight 
north to Lake Champlain and Canada and south to the Hudson River. Acts 
of Congress made all navigable waters post roads in 1823 and became even 
more specific by mentioning canals as post roads in 1836. None of the daily 
passenger steamboats of Lake Champlain used the canal. No record has been 
located that shows mail was carried through the Champlain Canal. The 
time involved, with 21 locks and the mule-speed between, must have been 


Fig. 7. ‘Boat 6’’ in red manuscript at Plattsburgh. Steamboat rate of six cents for 
delivery at port of arrival. Dated july 8, 1835 at Burlington. (Burleigh collection) . 
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Fig. 8. “Ship 7°’ in black manuscript. Carried from Plattsburgh to Burlington on 

August 22, 1847 by steamboat, where it entered the mails and continued to St. 

Albans. Rate of seven cents is made up of five cents regular postage plus a two- 
cent steamboat fee. (Burleigh collection) . 


considerably more than the fast four-horse stage lines in 1840 between Albany 

and Whitehall, and later the Whitehall and Saratoga Railroad. Nevertheless, 

Captain Lathrop writes in his diary about trips he made to Troy from Whitehall 

as a passenger on ‘‘canal boats from Whitehall to Mechaniesville’’ or ‘‘canal 

~_ and stage to Saratoga, railroad to Troy.’’ The trips required almost two 
ays. 

At the northern end of Lake Champlain is the Chambly Canal from St. 
Johns to Chambly on the northwest side of the Richelieu River, a distance of 
12 miles with 9 locks (5). This opened in 1843 and enabled freight boats to 
pass from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence River. Here again, the time 
involved precluded its use for mail. St. Johns was a mail terminal where 
letters could be transferred to stage lines or the Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Railroad to Montreal. This latter railroad was extended south to Rouses 
Point, N. Y., in 1851, and, as a direct result, the northern terminus for the 
steamboats from the spring of 1852 was Rouses Point. A steamboat transfer 
for freight between Rouses Point and the Burlington railhead was brisk. 
Eventually, the railroad was extended south from Rouses Point to Plattsburg, 
and this became a second transfer point for freight and passengers going south 
and east. However, the northern steamboat terminal remained at Rouses 
Point. This overlake transfer continued until 1875 when the New York and 
Canada Railroad, now a branch of the Delaware and Hudson, opened a con- 
tinuous route along the west side of Lake Champlain in New York State. At 
about this time we note the discontinuance of route agent marks for Lake Cham- 
plain, probably because the mail was contracted by railroad. 


EXPRESSES 


That a number of Express companies operated in the vicinity of the 
Lake is known, and they performed useful services in conjunction with the 
Lake Champlain steamboats. Some of these express companies were Cheney’s 
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Express, Virgil and Rice, Fiske & Rice, Cheney & Rice, National Express, and 
American Express under Wells, Butterfield, ete. A fine account of Cheney’s 
has recently been published (2). Fig. 13 shows a Lake Champlain steamboat 
letter written aboard the steamer ‘‘Burlington.’’ It states, ‘‘I have this night 
committed to the charge of Captain Lathrop of Fort Edwards, late of the 
Steamer Whitehall, a parcel of bank notes and one of gold valued $4016... . 
to be forwarded per Virgil & Rice’s Express from Whitehall . . . please pay 
charges. The rate from Montreal is $1—per $1,000.’’ 


WHITEHALL, N. Y. 


’ Whitehall, N. Y., formerly called Skenesborough, was the southern terminus 
for the Lake Champlain steamboats and, as the entrance to the Champlain Canal, 
was during this period a flourishing rail, canal, stage, and steamboat junction 
and transfer point. The characteristic Whitehall STEAM-BOAT marking 
has already been mentioned. Several letters with straightline postmarks of 
WHITEHALL are known to have been carried on the lake steamboats. An 
interesting one pictured and discussed by Allison (1) was sent from Montreal 
to Hanover, N. H. in June of 1831. It bears the familiar red manuscript 
‘*B’’ for Boat and was carried down the lake to Whitehall. It is of interest 
because it entered the Canadian mails, was placed aboard a steamboat, probably 
at St. Johns, and travelled to Whitehall before officially entering the U. S. 
postal system. A letter of May 1850, sent from Montreal with a circular 
Whitehall date stamp and addressed to Buffalo, bears a U. 8. 1847 five-cent 
stamp. It is illustrated in Boggs ‘‘Canada’’ (3) on page 74. The manuscript 
41% pence paid the postage to the lines, and the stamp, applied in Montreal, 
paid the U. S. postage. It seems likely that this letter travelled on the lake 
from St. Johns to Whitehall. It was called to my attention by its present 
owner and well-known philatelist, John D. Pope III. Three letters with red 
Whitehall straightlines and carried on the lake were in the 1941 auction of 
the Ed. S. Knapp collection. Lot 353 was a letter of May 12, 1831, written 
by Captain Lathrop on the Steamboat ‘‘Phoenix II.’’ Another similar letter 
was dated November 7, 1831. A third, lot 354, dated June 14, 1832, to Albany 
was a letter from Captain Lathrop telling how one of his passengers died 


Fig. 9. Typical straightline STEAM BOAT applied at Whitehall to a letter written 
aboard ship. Dated June 3, 1847, rate of twelve cents is 10 cents regular postage 
plus two cents for steamboat fee. (Burleigh collection) . 
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Fig. 10. Large size ‘“‘Route Agent’’ marking on letter of August 27, 1850, written 

at Montreal. Letter received within U. S. mails at St. Johns by route agent on 

steamboat. Rate in black is ten cents collect. The ‘5’ appears to have been 
struck in error. (Author’s collection) . 


TABLE 1. LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMBOATS (16) 


Name Built Tons Length Speed* 
1809 Burlington 167 120 8 
1815 Vergennes 336 146 8 
1820 Vergennes 343 150 8 
1827 Essex, N. Y. 134 92 8 
1828 St. Albans 138 89 8 
1832 Ft. Cassin 107 90 8 
1838 Whitehall 460 215 15 
1847 Shelburne 648 240 19 
1851 Whitehall 745 250 19 
renamed America in 1853 
1853 Whitehall 881 260 18 
1867 Shelburne 1087 251 18 
1868 Burlington 1145 250 19 
renamed Champlain II 
1903 Shelburne 1195 262 23 
1906 Shelburne 892 220 23 


* Miles per hour. 
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TABLE 2. STEAMBOAT LANDINGS 1857 (5) 


Whitehall, N. Y. ....... 0 50 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. ..... 24 Port: Kent, M. 86 
Larrabee Pt., Vt. ..:.... 25 Plattsburg, N. Y. ...... 101 
33 Rouses Point, N. Y. ..... 126 miles 
Port Henry, N. Y. ...... 41 Entire trip 9 hrs., $3. 


of drink and of his difficulties over the matter. I have learned from reading 
Captain Gideon Lathrop’s personal diary that he later realized the man died 
of cholera and that the steamboat discontinued running to St. John from 
June 15 to August 21 because of the cholera epidemic there. 

Such letters have no outward indication that they were carried or written 
aboard steamboats but rightly belong within the story of the steamboat mails. 
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Rather extensive files of the Lake Champlain Transportation Company are 
housed in the Wilbur Library of the University of Vermont. These contain 
daily reports and Way bills of each vessel. 

After pursuing research of this kind, I am made especially aware of the 


Fig. 11. ‘Route Agent” marking, small size. 1861 three-cent stamp tied to cover 
by a six-ring target cancel. (Cole collection). 
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PLATTSBURGH, N.Y. 
PLATTSBURGH, N.Y. 


Fig. 12. Two 1874 covers from same correspondence, one with the small, and the 
other with the large “‘Route Agent’’ marking. (Burleigh collection) . 


TABLE 3. HANDSTAMPED MARKINGS 


Marking Fig. Size* Color Place 
Franklin la C-38 red on board 
L. C. 8. B. 1b C-33 red, black on board 
L. C. 8. B. le C-26 black on board 
BOAT 1d SL-12x3 red Plattsburg 
SHIP le SL-9x2 red Plattsburg 
STEAM if SL-27x4 red Whitehall 
STEAM-BOAT lg SL-37x3 % red, blue Whitehall 
Steam Boat lh SL-29x3 red Burlington 
STEAM BOAT li TSL-17x3 red Plattsburg 


Year 
1831-34 
1839-75 
1861-75 
1832 

1827 

1835 
1836-48 
1845-6 
(1825-45)? 


* C-Circular, SL-Straight Line, TSL-Two Straight Lines, size in millimeters. 
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Fig. 13. Folded letter written aboard steamer ‘‘Burlington” on August 14, 1849 
prepaid by 1847 five-cent stamp. (Cole collection). 


likelihood of errors and omissions. In an effort to make this study more 
accurate and complete, I would be very pleased to hear from anyone with 
Lake Champlain steamboat covers. Correspondence may be sent to 6 Mayfair 
St., So. Burlington, Vermont. 
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U. S.—_AN EARLY TOWN 


The Preadhesive Postal 
Markings of St. Clairsville, Ohio 


/ By Dr. G. P. GRABFIELD 
Milton, Massachusetts 


St. Clairsville, Ohio, is well-known to collectors of stampless covers on 
account of the colorful rate markings that were used there during the late 
forties of the last century. Recently some hitherto undescribed early date 
stamps have been found which make it worthwhile to list a complete description 
of the markings of this interesting town. St. Clairsville is located eleven miles 
west of Wheeling, West Virginia, almost at the head of the old road to the 
south and southwest, known as Zane’s Trace when it was laid out in 1796. 
The area was first settled by David Newell (a cousin of General St. Clair, the 
first governor of the Northwest Territory) who laid out the village in 1801. 
To this was added an additional section laid out by William Mathews which 
was incorporated with Newell’s plot on January 23, 1807 under the name of 
St. Clairsville. The original area was first known as Newellstown and was so 
called locally for some years after the name had been changed to St. Clairsville 
in 1802, five years before its formal incorporation. When Belmont County was 
established by the proclamation of Gov. St. Clair on September 1, 1801, the 

little village was named as the county seat and has remained so ever since. 
A post office was established shortly before October 1, 1801, which is the 
date of the first return of the (deputy) postmaster to Washington; his name 


Fig. 1. Unframed circular date stamp, earliest known marking of St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
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was John Marshall. A list of (deputy) postmasters, compiled at the National 
Archives, is as follows: 


John Marshall, before October 1, 1801* 
Joseph Morrison, before October 1, 1803* 
Andrew Marshall, before October 1, 1805* 
Mahlon Smith, before January 1, 1807* 
John Patterson, before October 1, 1815* 
Ezer Ellis, before January 1, 1816* 
Charles Robertson, January 5, 1821 
William Booker, November 18, 1823 
Joseph Patton, November 4, 1837 

Henry Kennon, February 9, 1839 

Adam Johnston, July 2, 1841 

Robert H. Wishart, October 27, 1842 
Wilmeth Jones, April 8, 1845 

Charles G. Hubbard, April 21, 1849 
Benjamin Thomas, August 21, 1849 

Isaac D. Johnston, February 14, 1853 
William Darrah, December 27, 1853 

Mrs. Mary A. Ramage, May 4, 1861 


* Indicates date of first return from Deputy 
Postmaster to Postmaster General in Wash- 
ington. The other names show the exact date 
of appointment. 


Apparently there was some irregularity in the first incorporation of the 
village and it was found necessary to reincorporate St. Clairsville on December 
19, 1818. This, perhaps, explains the omission of the name in the U. 8. Register 


Fig. 2. Double oval dated February 27 (1821). 
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Fig. 3. “St. Claire. 0.” with letters touching circle. ‘‘Paid’’ and ‘Free’ found 
with this marking. 


of 1818 which includes the names of the offices of the United States up to 
September 30, 1817. There is some indication that one of the duties of the 
early Deputy Postmasters was the hauling of mail from Wheeling to Lancaster. 
This was done on horseback up to 1805 when it is recorded that Andrew 
Marshall assumed the contract of hauling this mail by wagon for the years 1805 
and 1806. 

Except for the well-known ‘‘negative figure’’ (inked background) rate 
markings the postal history of this interesting town has been neglected. A 
strange fact that emerges in the study of St. Clairsville postal history is the 
absence of any reported manuscript marking. So far, the earliest letter 
reported is marked with an unframed circular date stamp struck in red (Fig 1). 
Up to the present time only three of these have been seen; the earliest is dated 
March 18, 1820 and the latest, September 5, 1820. Succeeding this, another 
unlisted handstamp has come to light. It is a double oval (Fig. 2); struck 
in blue and dated February 27, 1821. The next one is the ‘‘St. Claire O.’’ 
eirele with the tops of the letters touching the rim of the circle (Fig. 3). 
Recently I have been able to fill the gap between this marking, struck in black, 
earliest 1825, and the oval previously recorded. Apparently, this circle was 
first used in red. The earliest date is October 16, 1821. I have another in red 
dated March 19, 1822, while the earliest black is October 15, 1825. From the 
latter date this marking always is seen in black and the stamp shows progressive 
signs of wear. Both ‘‘PAID’’ and ‘‘FREE”’’ are found with this circular 
marking (Fig. 3), which measures just over 29 mm. in diameter. The latest 
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use, that I have seen, is 1831 but the Stampless Cover Catalogue reports its 
use as late as 1849. 

The next dater circle used measures just slightly more than 30 mm. 
in diameter (Fig. 4) and there is a definite space between ‘‘ST. CLAIRSVILLE’’ 
and the circle in sharp contrast to the preceding marking. We have records 
of the use of this marking from 1838 to 1852; and it is likely that this marking 
was used until the end of the stampless period. This is the dater circle that is 
used with the well-known rate markings in the 1845-49 period. 

The earliest of the ‘‘negative’’ rate markings that I have seen is dated 
November 22, 1845, the latest April 13, 1849. According to the table of Post- 
masters, these dates coincide with the tenure of Wilmeth Jones. He evidently 
was a master of cork and/or wood carving. The constancy of the shapes 
and sizes would indicate that wood probably was used. The markings consist 
of two types, with and without ‘‘stars’’ (Fig. 4). Only ‘‘5’’ and ‘‘10”’ are 
found. 

The variety of colors used is greater than that of any other office and 
comprises: black, red, brown, green and blue. Some are found which 
evidently are mixtures of these colors; probably due to successive use of 
different colors without cleahing the stamp. In each instance, the dater circle 
is struck in the same color as the rate. 

This completes the list of the postal markings of St. Clairsville during the 
preadhesive period except for the various supplementary markings shown in 
Fig. 5. In this group the ‘‘PAID”’’ and ‘‘FREE”’ are found from 1838 on, 


Fig. 4. Circular St. Clairsville with space between the letters and rim. Both types of negative 
rate markings (with and without ‘“‘stars’”) are shown. 
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Fig. 5. Some St. Clairsville supplementary markings. 


including covers with the ‘‘negative numeral’’ rate stamps. The large ‘‘5’’ 
in circle shown on the entire cover, illustrated in Fig. 5, is dated 1852 while 
the two ‘‘10’’ stamps (X and 10) are both on letters dated 1851. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Millard H. Mack of Cin- 
cinnati who kindly consulted several sources in the Library of the Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Society for information about the early history of St. Clairs- 
ville. I am also indebted to Meyer H. Fishbein of the National Archives and 
Record Service in Washington for information about the postmasters. It also 
should be noted that all illustrations in this article are of the same size as the 
originals. 


POSTAL HISTORY JOURNAL WINS AWARD 
Members of our Society will be proud to learn that the Postal History 


Journal received a Silver Diploma at the ‘‘First International Philatelic 
Congress, Barcelona 1960’’. 
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UNITED STATES-CANADA 


U. S. Civil War Patriotics 
Used in and from Canada 


By ED RICHARDSON 
(Photos by Adrien Boutrelle) 


Considering the great number and variety of Civil War patriotic envelopes 
in use in United States, it seems odd that so few covers are known used in or 
from Canada (Fig. 1). They were on sale in almost every city and village in 
United States, including many large population centers along the border; and 
it would seem likely that a goodly number might have been used in mailing 
letters back to the States by visitors to Canada, or by Canadians with northern 
sympathies. One would normally expect to find a fair number from such 
Canadian cities as Windsor, Hamilton, Fort Erie, Niagara, Toronto, Kingston, 
Prescott or Gananogue, all of which saw large numbers of visitors from the 
United States. Also one would have reason to expect that the enterprising 
shopkeepers catering to visitors from the U. 8., particularly in such frequented 
spots as Niagara, might even have stocked such envelopes for the ‘‘ tourist trade.’’ 

In fact, it was with just such reasoning that the author set out nearly 
twenty years ago to bring together a collection of covers showing Canadian 
use. He set what he thought was a modest goal—one small album of covers. 
Ten years later he revised this goal, and decided to shoot for just enough covers 
to make a one-frame exhibit. More recently, he has come to realize that even 
this goal was next to impossible; and he is now content to add just one new 
cover a year! 

For the fact is, in spite of the logic leading one to believe that such covers 
might exist in fair numbers, that U. 8. Civil War patriotics from Canada are 
rarities ; and it is quite possible that there are not more than a dozen in existence. 


Fig. 1. U. S. Civil War patriotic cover from Hamilton, C. W., (June 27, 1862) 
to New York City. Stampless, with two-line “Canada / Paid 10 CTS” in red. 
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Fig. 2. An excellent U. S. Civil War patriotic from Prescott, C. W., (across the 
river from Ogdensburg, N. Y.) to Burritt’s Rapids, C. W. Franked with a 
5c Beaver, tied with a four-ring numeral ‘35’ of Prescott. 


No single philatelic item has had more lasting effect on this collector than 
the patriotic in Fig. 2, which I first saw in the Fred Jarrett collection some 
twenty years ago. It was this cover that started me on my hunt for interesting 
Canadian covers: not only examples of U. S. patriotics used in Canada, but 
Boer War patriotics, soldiers covers, rate covers, and illustrated advertising 
covers of The Dominion. Yet, not until the sale of Jarrett’s 1859 issues did 
this cover come onto the market—two decades later! 

Surprisingly enough, the few covers which have turned up, with one excep- 


Fig. 3. A patriotic (published in Detroit) from Windsor to Hamilton, C. W., 
dated April 29, 1861. Stampless with the domestic rate (‘Paid 5”) paid 
in cash. 


4 will pebber forgib yerself as loag as pou Uk, if 
Dem stare «cre intended to be fixed, and not 
4 roand. I recollect the time when it bad 
and hab watched it grow jus like my own chile. Your 
futer honured and respected it. and would kab died pro 
tecting it, derefore. Massa. if you hab any reapeck fur 
4 dat Flag agin. cive tree cheers for de Union, and 
Keep up next Fourth in de ole faehioned way.” 
? 
7 . 


Fig. 4. U. S. Civil War patriotic sold in the Carl Pelander auction 


of January 14, 1943. Franked with a 5c Beaver, addressed to 
South Monaghan. 


tion, were not posted from Canada to United States as one might logically expect. 
Instead, they were mailed at and to Canadian points—domestic use. 

Perhaps the reason for their rarity today lies in the probability that they 
were very unpopular with the Canadians. I have come to believe that this is 
the true explanation for their scarcity. To understand Canadian feelings at 
the time of the Civil War I quote from George W. Browns’ ‘‘Building the 
Canadian Nation’’, (Chapter XXV) : 


‘“‘The Immediate Causes of Confederation. First among these 
swift-moving events was the Civil War in the United States. Beginning 
in 1861 and raging for four years . . . and before it ended the victorious 
North was a great military power. 

‘*Canadian and British sympathies were aroused by the North’s 
fight against slavery, and yet a series of unfortunate incidents almost 


Fig. 5. Patriotic ‘‘U. S. Consulate General’’ stampless cover from Montreal, 
February 8, 1865, for local delivery. 
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Fig. 6. Lincoln-Hamlin Campaign cover from Springville, U. C., to Tippecanoe, 
Indiana, January 14, 1861. Franked with a pair of 5c Beavers, prepaying the 
10-cent rate to the United States. 


embroiled the North and Britain in open war. To Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces this was a most serious danger. Northern extrem- 
ists declared that, when the war ended, their victorious armies would 
march against Canada, and that the United States had a ‘Manifest 
Destiny’ to control the entire continent. ‘Four hundred thousand 
thoroughly disciplined troops’ said one newspaper, ‘will ask no better 
occupation than to destroy the last vestiges of British rule on the 
American continent and annex Canada to the United States! Along 
the border there were many signs of bitterness and misunderstanding, 
and at one time the American government was on the point of renounc- 
ing the Rush-Bagot agreement which had lasted for almost fifty years’’. 


Without doubt, therein lies the explanation for the scarcity of such covers. 

Figures 1 thru 4 show the only patriotics of which I have record. The 
where-abouts of Fig. 4 currently is not known. 

Closely associated with the patriotics are two other covers in my collection. 
The first is a stampless cover of 1865, used by the U. S. Consulate General to 
the British North American Provinces at Montreal (Fig. 5). But it is a patriotic 
of special use and purpose, not for use by the general public. 

The other type is a political cover of the first Lincoln campaign, Fig 6. 
On the front are the embossed words: 
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(LLP 
The Fine that's braved. thousand yeam, 
‘Tle tmitle, aod the breese. 


Fig. 7. A Canadian patriotic used July 12, 1861. Domestic use, stampless, 
with handstamped ‘‘Paid 5’’. 


‘‘Slavery Sectional. 
Freedom National. 
Union & Liberty 
Forward to Victory’’ 


On the reverse, embossed in the flap: 


‘*Hon. Abraham Lincoln of Ill. 
For President, 

Hon. Hannibal Hamlin of Me. 
For V. Pres.’’ 


This cover was mailed from Springville, U. C., to Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
January 14, 1861. 

During the period of the Civil War, the Canadian rates were five cents 
for domestic mail, and ten cents for mail to United States. This was the period 
of use for the issue of 1859, comprising the 5¢ Beaver and the 10¢ Consort. 
I have never seen, nor have I had reported to me, a patriotic using the 10c 
Consort. Since prepayment was not then compulsory, many of these covers 
are stampless. ? 

While not a U. 8S. Civil War patriotic, another Canadian cover of this 
period shown in Fig. 7, should be reported. (Its present where-abouts is un- 
known to me.) It is definitely a Canadian patriotic of the same period. 

The slogan text under the flag is of interest in that the same slogan appeared 
extensively on the patriotics of Canada during the Boer War period. 


‘*The Flag that’s braved a thousand years, 
The battle, and the breeze.”’ 


These are truly the classics of Canadian patriotic covers. Tying-in as they 
do the period of the U. 8. Civil War with that of the years immediately before 
and leading to the formation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, they are 
interesting bits of postal history. 

Because of their scarcity, their beauty and interest, and the fact that they 
fit into the period of the 5¢ Beaver issue, they are likely to continue to be 
popular with Canadian cover fans. 
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“SCADTA” AIRMAILS OF ECUADOR 


History of the First Commercial Airline that 
Transported International Mail in Ecuador 


By Dr. ROBERTO LEVI-CASTILLO 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


‘*Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aereos’’, whose initials com- 
pose the name ‘‘SCADTA’’, was the first commercial airline in Ecuador to have 
an international airmail concession, the contract for which was approved by 
the Government of Ecuador on June 28, 1928. SCADTA also is the oldest air- 


line in South America; now known as ‘‘AVIANCA’’, it still flies airplanes 
in Colombia. 


The history of SCADTA actually began forty years ago when the ‘‘Com- 
pania Colombiana de Navegacién Aerea’’ (Colombian Air Navigation Company) 
was established as a result of negotiations between the Government of Colombia 
and ‘‘Compahia Francesa de Antioquia’’ (French Company of Antioquia). The 
newly formed company’s initial commercial flight, the first on the South Ameri- 
ean continent, took place on February 22, 1920. 


In July of the same year, because of financial cifficulties, the aviation con- 
eession of ‘‘Compafiia Colombiana de Navegacién Aerea’’ was sold to German 
and Colombian interests and the ‘‘Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes 
Aereos’’ (Colombo-German Society of Air Transportation) was organized. 
Using German Junkers hydroplanes and Germ2n pilots, this company expanded 
until it covered all of Colombia with its ‘‘SCADTA’’-lettered planes. 


During the early days of 1928, after establishing a very fine seaplane base 
at Tumaco in southern Colombia and observing that the Republic of Ecuador 
had no airline for airpost or international passenger service, Dr. Peter Paul 
von Bauer, Director of SCADTA, decided to expand the operations of the com- 
pany into Eeuadorian territory. With this in mind, he contacted Gustavo L. 
Chanange, a German merchant with a long established business office at Guaya- 
qual, who, because he was well acquainted with the commercial circles of Ecuador, 
was instrumental in introducing the airline into the country. 


The Contract 


On June 28 a contract was made between Herman Kuehl, a representative 
of SCADTA, and Dr. Daniel Cordova-Toral, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Mails, and Colonel C. A. Guerrero, Minister of War, Navy and Aviation, 
as representatives of President Isidro Ayora, on behalf of the Government of 
Ecuador. The contract was drafted by Notary Public Luis Paredes-Rubianes 
in the city of Quito on July 2, 1928. 


Terms of the contract were duly published in the ‘‘Official Register’’, 
No. 61, of July 1928. The paragraphs that interest postal historians are the 
only ones that I shall translate for this article on the SCADTA in Ecuador: 

‘*Paragraph One—The Government of Ecuador grants a permit to 
SCADTA to organize, establish, operate and exploit an international line of 
air transportation along the Coast of Eeuador; and, in connection with its lines 
already established or to be established in the future for the air transportation 
of mails, parcels, passengers, valuables and all types of air freight, [SCADTA 
is saddled] with the obligation to make arrivals in all ports of the Ecuadorian 
Coast, and to establish agencies at the ports of Esmeraldas, Bahia de Caraquez, 
Manta, La Libertad, Guayaquil and Puerto Bolivar. 
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‘*Paragraph Seven—The Government of Ecuador will not pay any subsidy 
to SCADTA for its services in Ecuador, and as a consequence she is free to 
fix and charge rates in airmail transportation, with the only condition that in 
the airmail rates in no case will she charge more than the equivalent of One 
Swiss Frane Gold for each 20 grams or fraction for sendings between two loca- 
tions in this country, and of One Swiss Frane¢, Fifty Centimes Gold for each 
20 grams or fraction for airmail transported outside the country. 

‘‘Paragraph Eight—SCADTA has the right to charge for airmail trans- 
portation by the sale of special postage stamps that will be printed or reprinted 
under control of the Ecuadorian Government. Thus, SCADTA may establish 
offices and branches, agencies and sub-agencies in any part of the country for 
the sale of postage stamps, the collection and handling of airmails, and for other 
business carried on by the company. 

‘*Sub-paragraph A—SCADTA will keep strict statistical information of all 
branches of its business and of the sale of postage stamps. 

‘*Sub-paragraph B—SCADTA is in obligation to print its own stamps. 
Each issue will be made in accordance with its necessity and recorded, stating 
in detail the type of stamp-and the number printed of each, the control numbers 
of each stamp sheet and the particulars of each issue; the sales will be recorded 
in detail, stating the numbers of each stamp sold, and a daily report of stamp 
sales will be made to the Minister of Finance. 

‘‘Transitory Disposition—Until the arrival of the first issue of SCADTA 
airmail stamps, [the company] will postmark the outgoing airmails without 


Fig. 1. Legalized by a decree of June 1, 1928, 

overprinted stamps of the type shown above 

and below were used on the experimental 

flight of the seaplane ‘‘Atlantic 29’”’ on June 
16, 1928 only. 
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stamps and, using a rubber postmark or steel seal, will record in numbers the 
rate charged, reporting it in accordance with Sub-paragraph B. 

‘*Paragraph Nine—SCADTA is in obligation not to receive in any of the 
dependencies, already established or about to be established in Ecuador, any 
correspondence without the Ecuadorian postage stamps required for the ordi- 
nary, coexistent postal rates and to cancel such stamps with its own obliterations, 
by means of the postmarks of the company. 

‘*Sub-paragraph C—SCADTA is in obligation to accept all employees sent 
by the Government of Ecuador to fiscalize, intervene and observe that such 
stamps are used with the company’s own. In case that correspondence should 


PRIMER CORREO AEREO 
INTERNACIONAL 
DEL ECUADOR 


1 JUNIO 16 DE 1928 


Fig. 2. First experiment- 
al flight cachet. 


be found without Eeuadorian ordinary postage stamps in addition to the com- 
pany’s own stamps, the Government of Ecuador will penalize the company 
with a fine of 500 Sueres. 

‘*Sub-paragraph D—The Government of Ecuador reserves on her behalf 
the right to permit airmail stamps to be used to pay the ordinary mail rates 
and, as soon as issued, only those stamps will be permitted for the sending of 
air letters. A sufficient quantity of such stamps will be duly issued for the 
payment of the Ecuadorian ordinary rates, together with the stamps of 
SCADTA. 

‘‘Paragraph Twelve-—-SCADTA is in obligation to carry in each airplane 
(mail being dispatched in its Pacifie Line) up to 3,000 grams in letters, free of 
air rates, of Official Business Airmails without any cost to the Ecuadorian Gov- 
ernment. Such correspondence will be delivered for conveyance at the respec- 
tive offices of SCADTA by Government employees and in accord with the dis- 
tribution of this franchise given to various official agencies. 

‘*Paragraph Fifteen—The Government of Ecuador declares the air trans- 
portation service of SCADTA a public utility and it will be considered from 
the moment of the signing of this contract as an agency of the Government of 
Ecuador with all the rights and privileges of Government Property in the 
territory of Ecuador. ; 

**T hereby certify that this contract was approved by Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment Cabinet Ministers of State and privy councilors on June 30, 1928. 

‘*Signed: Julio Endara—First Secretary of the President of Ecuador. 

**Signed: Herman Kuehl, 

‘On behalf of ‘‘Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aereos’’. 

‘*Dr. Daniel Cordova-Toral and Colonel Carlos Alberto Guerrero, 

‘On behalf of the Government of Ecuador.’’ 


Decree No. 299 
‘*The Provisional President of Ecuador 
Decrees : 
‘* Article 1—Authorization is hereby given to the Ministers of Public In- 
struction and Mails and of War, Navy and Aviation, on behalf of and in the 
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name and representation of the Government of Ecuador, that [they] may con- 
tract in front of a Notary Public with Mr. Herman Kuehl, representative of 
**Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de Transportes Aereos’’, better known as 
SCADTA, in order to establish air transportation along the Coast of the Re- 
public of Ecuador in accord with the approved draft of the contract in the 
last Cabinet meeting. 

** Article 2—[To] take charge of the execution of the present decree [are] 
the Ministers of Public Instruction and Mails and of War, Navy and Aviation. 

**Given at the National Palace in Quito, July 2, 1928. 

**Signed: The Provisional President of Ecuador: Dr. Isidro Ayora. 

‘*Minister of Public Instruction and Mails, Dr. Daniel Cordova-Toral. 

‘*Minister of War, Navy and Aviation, Colonel C. A. Guerrero. 

‘*This is an exact copy of the original deeree. Signed: Lt. Col. Accidental 
Secretary of War, Navy and Aviation, J. A. Gomez-Gonzalez. 

‘Promulgated in the Official Register, No. 686. Page 7145, of July 1928.’’ 


Operations of SCADTA in Ecuador 


SCADTA established its offices at No. 111 P. Icaza Street in Guayaquil 
and opened agencies at: La Libertad (Anglo Ecuadorian Company); Manta 
(Casa Tagua 8. A.) ; Bahia de Caraquez (Casa Tagua S. A.) ; Esmeraldas (Casa 
Tagua S. A.); Puerto Bolivar (Romero Murillo) and Guayaquil (Authorized 
Agent: Gustavo L. Chanange). 

The first experimental flight was made on Saturday, June 16, 1928 in the 
hydroplane ‘‘ Atlantic 29’’ which was flown by pilot Herbert Boy. The flight 
began at 7:30 A. M. and reached Buenaventura, Colombia, the same day. The 
next day (June 17) the plane flew on to Barranquilla, Colombia; reached that 
port at 4:00 P. M.; and delivered 300 covers, 27 newspapers and 21 registered 
letters. 

The government of Ecuador charged the full rate for airmail on this experi- 
mental flight using a specially prepared airmail issue exclusively for this par- 
ticular trip. 


SERVICIO DE 


Fig. 3. Marking that was 
in use from July 30 to 
August 27, 1928. Aijr 
rate charges were writ- 
ten in the space at the 
bottom because addi- 
tional rate stamps were 
not used. 


By means of an Executive Decree of June 1, 1928, this special airmail issue 
had been authorized to be overprinted on stamps of le, 2c, 3e, 4c, 5e, 6c, Te, 8¢, 
9e and 10e of the Centenary of Independence of Guayaquil City issue (Scott 
223 to 232). The overprint consisted of a small airplane and the word 
“ECUADOR” (Fig. 1), either in red or black. To complete the rates, the 
le orange of the 1911-28 issue (Scott 199) also was overprinted. 

A special cachet was applied to envelopes: ‘‘Primer Correo Aereo / Inter- 
nacional / del Ecuador / Junio 16 de 1928’’ (Fig. 2), in four lines; a three-line 
cachet was used on newspapers: ‘‘Primer Correo Aereo/Internacional /Ecuador- 
Colombia’’. 

The SCADTA did not charge its regular rates due to the fact that the 
contract was being readied and the company was anxious not only to show its 
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Fig. 4. One of the few covers postmarked August 28, 1928. Ecuadorian definitive stamps 
were used to pay the ordinary postage; and additional SCADTA stamps prepaid the airmail fee. 


efficiency but also to convince officials of the Ecuadorian Government that there 
was a necessity for establishing a regular airmail service in Ecuador. 
The first regular postal flight by SCADTA on which the airmail rates 


were to be charged was planned for July 30, 1928. A translation of the official 
rates follows: 


** Airmail rates to Ecuadorian ports: 

**A) Letters, for each 20 grams, One Sucre. 

**B) Newspapers, business letters or samples without commercial value, 
tor each 20 grams, will pay 50 Centavos. 

*‘International Air Rate: 

**A) Letters, for each 20 grams, 1 Sucre, 50 Centavos. 

**B) Newspapers, business letters or samples without commercial value, for 
each 20 grams, will pay 75 Centavos. 


“*These same letters will pay, if Registered, an additional rate that will be 
charged on each piece of 1 Suere.’’ 

The first regular flight mail did not carry any of the SCADTA additional 
rate stamps, but there was applied to each envelope a rectangular marking 
(Fig. 3) in four lines reading: ‘‘Servicio de/Transportes Aereos/ECUADOR/ 
Pago Porte :’’ The last line was in smaller letters, and a space was provided for 
filling-in the rate charged. A horizontal line divided the third and the fourth 
lines of the inscription. 

The flight, which actually did take place on July 30, 1928 in the Junkers 
hydroplane ‘‘Boyaca’’ piloted by Herbert Boy, began at 7:30 A. M. It reached 
Buenaventura, Colombia, at 5:00 P. M. and Barranquilla, Colombia, the next 


day at about the same time. No special cachet was used for this first regular 
commercial flight. 


Additional rate airmail stamps were first applied on August 28, 1928 in 
preparation for the flight of August 29, also in the hydroplane ‘‘ Boyaca”’ piloted 
by Herbert Boy (Figs. 4, 5). There were 207 covers for Buenaventura and 
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Fig. 5. Enlarged detail of the cover shown in Fig. 4. Note that the three letters of the 
“50 Cts. 50” essay overprint differ in size and that the Barranquilla receipt postmark is 
dated August 30, 1928. 


143 for Barranquilla. Among them were 88 with the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay over- 
print (Seott C6, Sanabria 7) in a total of 231 covers of which 27 were regis- 
tered. This flight was the only one in which the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay was flown. 
The so-called error, described as ‘‘75 Cts. 75’’, would have been flown on this 
flight if it had existed, but only normal 75 Centavos overprints of the Provi- 
sional were available according to official records. 

The postmark used on this flight (Fig. 6) consisted of a double circle with 
inseriptions. Within the top of the outer circle appeared the words ‘‘Servicio 
de Transportes Aereos’’ arranged in an are with the bases of the letters facing 
the inner circle. At the beginning and the end of this inscription, but curving 
around the bottom, were two five-pointed stars, and the words ‘‘ Ecuador- 
Colombia’’ with the tops of the letters facing the smaller inner circle. In the 
inner cirele proper, divided into three segments by two straight lines, were three 
horizontal inscriptions: On the first line was the name of the office (in this case 
Guayaquil), on the second line, the date, and on the third line, SCADTA. 

On October 22, 1928 the first experimental flight from Guayaquil to Paita, 
Peru, took place. For this trip the same type postmark as in the initial flight 
was used but instead of ‘‘Ecuador-Colombia’’, ‘‘Paita’’ appeared without any 
date. The postmark was blue. 

The SCADTA Provisional stamp of the 144 Sucre denomination was used 
with the additional rate stamps of Ecuador. On the return trip, the next day, 
covers were franked with the rare SCADTA stamps of Colombia, bearing the 
‘*PE”’ overprint, to pay the rate for the Peru-Ecuador-Colombia flight. 

A new route to Panama began operating on April 1, 1929. On this new 
schedule, the hydroplane would leave Guayaquil, Ecuador, at 7:30 A. M. and 
would reach Buenaventura, Colombia, at 4:00 P. M. The next day it would fly 
first to Balboa, Panama, and then to Colon, reaching its destination at midday. 

On January 1, 1930, the following new rates became effective : 

‘* Airmail rate to the Ecuadorian Ports and International mail : 
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**A) Letters, for each 20 Grams or fraction, 1 Suere. 

“*B) Newspapers, business letters, samples without commercial value, for 
each 20 grams or fraction, 50 Centavos. 

‘Registered Airmail will be charged an additional stamp of 1 Sucre.’’ 

During 1930, competition with Pan American Grace Airways Inc., the 
new American airline, had become so great that, after due agreement, SCADTA 
sold its concession in Ecuador and left the country on December 27, just a 
few days before the close of the year. 

A special cachet was applied to the last 473 covers flown: It depicted an 
airplane, the Andes mountains, and an inscription : ‘‘SCADTA—Ultimo Correo 
Aereo en el Ecuador—27 Dic. 1930.’’ With this farewell, one of the most 
interesting airlines in South America bid adieu to Ecuador and became history. 


Stamps Used By SCADTA In Ecuador 


Early in August 1928 a Mr. H. von Kuenigl had been brought by SCADTA 
from Barranquilla, Colombia, to Guayaquil, Ecuador, as an adviser. A Ger- 
man expert in airmails and post office administration, he remained more than 
a month during which time he organized the whole postal structure of SCADTA 
in Eeuador. 

With him he brought some stamps of the SCADTA issue of Colombia 
which were designed by Professor Richard Klein of Munich, Germany, and 
were produced at the German Government Printing Works at Berlin. The 
stamps, perforated 14 by 1414, were watermarked with crosses and circles, 
and were printed in sheets of 100 stamps divided into panes of 25 subjects each. 

Under Sub-paragraph B in Paragraph Eight of the contract between the 
Government of Ecuador and SCADTA, a complete report of all printing of 
stamps had to be made before a Notary Public. This measure helped us to 
learn a great deal about the issue of the first printing of the Provisionals and 
has shed light on the second printing as well. We also learn the exact number 


Fig. 6. First rubber 
postmark in use 
from August 28, 
1928 to March 22, 
1929. Violet ink 
was used at Guaya- 
quil, black and blue 
ink at other agen- 
cies. 


of stamps printed with the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay overprint and we establish as a 
plain ‘‘phony’’ the so-called ‘‘75 Cts. 75’’ error. 

The contract between H. von Kuenigl and Wilfrido Moreno, Manager of 
Artes Graficas Senefelder S. A. where the surcharge was produced, was signed 
before a Notary Public and states the following: 

‘*H. von Kuenigl, empowered by SCADTA, on one side, and Wilfrido 
Moreno, Manager of Artes Graficas Senefelder S. A., on the other side, have 
reached the following agreement pertaining to the overprinting of ‘virgin’ stamps 
hereby given in sheets of 100 stamps each and in panes ef 25 stamps as used 
normally by SCADTA in Colombia. 

‘*The overprint will be done in two phases with the word ‘ECUADOR’ at 
the top and with the two digits in the interior [arranged horizontally], and the 
word ‘Provisional’ printed obliquely from the bottom towards the upper right 
from left to right [all] printed in red ink (Fig 7). 
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‘*The following numbers of stamps of the Colombia issue of SCADTA are 
given to Artes Graficas Senefelder S. A. to be overprinted : 

**2.500 stamps of 10 Centavos (Colombia) to be overprinted with 50 Cen- 
tavos, the stamp is green colored. 

**2.500 stamps of 15 Centavos (Colombia) to be overprinted with 75 
centavos, the stamp is red colored. 

**10,000 stamps of 20 Centavos (Colombia) to be overprinted with 1 Sucre, 
the stamp is grey colored. Once these stamps are overprinted, 1,000 will be 
taken apart from the group, thus leaving 9,000 normal, and the others will be 
further overprinted with a large ‘R’ in Red to be used for ‘Registered’ airmail. 

**7,500 stamps of 30 Centavos (Colombia) to be overprinted with 14% Sucre, 
the stamp is blue colored. 

**5,000 stamps of 60 Centavos (Colombia) to be overprinted with 3 Sucres, 
the stamp is brown colored. 

**The overprinted stamps will be the property of SCADTA before, during 
and after the overprinting is finished, ete., ete.’’ 

The receipt, dated August 27, 1928, clarifies the status of the ‘‘50 Cts. 
50’ essay: ‘‘One sheet of 100 stamps was overprinted experimentally (Fig. 5) 
with the intermediate letters ‘Cts.’, but due to the fact that the lowest value 
(50 Centavos) proved to have the word CENTAVOS very clearly printed, 
no further overprinting was considered and the balance of the issue was printed 
without the letters ‘Cts.’ It must be stated that ONLY ONE SHEET OF 10 
CENTAVOS (COLOMBIA) GREEN COLORED WAS THUS DAMAGED 
AND WITHDRAWN FROM THE REST OF THE STAMPS TO BE SOLD 
IN OUR OFFICE; 10 will be sent to our office in Barranquilla for ‘typing’ 
and the rest of the issue will be destroyed. 


‘We acknowledge receipt of the following stamps: 


Fig. 7. Used for the first time on August 28, 1928, these six 

Ecuadorian Provisionals, overprinted in Guayaquil by Artes 

Graficas Senefelder S. A., were among those prepared for 

prepayment of SCADTA air rates. Stamps of this type were 

reprinted in March 1929 ana were in use until June 1, 1929, 
when the definitive stamps became available. 
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Fig. 8. Three of a set of six small definitive stamps designed by Miss Dorothy 
Suffrian and printed at the German State Printing Works. 


**2,500 stamps of 50 Centavos (100 damaged, leaving 2,400 in good con- 
dition ; 2,500 stamps of 75 Centavos; 9000 stamps of 1 Sucre, to which [we] 
must add 1,000 that have been overprinted with capital ‘‘R’’ in red, giving a 
total of 10,000 thus overprinted ; 7,500 stamps of 144 Sucre and 5,000 stamps 
of 3 Sucres. Signed: H. von Kuenigl. Date: August 27, 1928.’’ 


This receipt proves beyond all doubt that only 100 essays with the ‘‘50 
Cts. 50’’ overprint were prepared and they were not intended for use. It also 
indicates that a ‘‘75 Cts. 75’’ overprint did not exist. 

The report of first day sales of these stamps, sent to the Minister of Finance 
in Quito, makes these observations: ‘‘The sale of stamps was beyond our ex- 
pectations and, because of the pressure of sale, one of our employees sold by 
mistake to the public the sheet of 50 Centavos that had a faulty overprint. 
When clients were asked to withdraw the stamps from the envelopes and to 
use normal stamps, one of them, a Mr. Fernando E. Parraga, was indignant 
and forced us to send all his letters that, by mistake, had been posted with the 
faulty stamp of 50 Centavos . . . etc., ete.’’ 

That report shows how most of the issue of the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay was 
disposed of; in fact, reports clearly indicate that 88 of the essays with the 
trial overprint were sold and sent abroad! 

One particular must be stated emphatically: The company did not sell 
unused stamps for philatelic use. Employees of the SCADTA stuck the stamps 
on envelopes, after due payment, and then postmarked the covers in the presence 
of the respective clients. This is the reason why such a small stock of genuine 
mint Provisionals exist. (Caleulations indicate that only two per cent of the 
stamps were sold to friends of the company by courtesy of the agent, Gustavo 
L. Chanange. ) 

Genuine normal stamps of the first printing of the Provisionals have the 
word ‘‘PROVISIONAL’’ at a 45 degree angle in relation to the word ‘‘BECUA- 
DOR”? at the top and the figures of value at the bottom. The distance between 
the figures is 17 mm. and the digits themselves have a 5 mm. height and a 
1 mm. width. On the ‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay, each of the three letters in ‘‘Cts.’’ 
is of different size (Fig. 5): The ‘‘C’’ has a height of 5 mm. and a width of 
214 mm.; the ‘‘t’’ has a height of 4 mm. and a width of 1 mm., and the ‘‘s’’ 
has a height of 3 mm. and a width of 2 mm. Printing was done in two opera- 
tions: In the first impression, the two horizontal lines at the top and the bottom 
were applied, and in the second impression the word ‘‘PROVISIONAL’’ was 
imprinted at a 45 degree angle in relation to the rest of the imprint. The 
overprint was typographed in red ink. 
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Fig. 9. Two stamps of the large definitive set of four designed in Germany for use 
by the SCADTA in Ecuador. 


In a trial issue that was lithographed in Guayaquil on August 17, 1928, 
there were five values, perforated 1144. The design consisted of the monument 
of the heroes of the Ninth of October Revolution (an insurrection that brought 
liberty to the coast of Ecuador in 1820) with a SCADTA hydroplane flying 
around it. The values printed were: 50 Centavos, blue, 3,169 stamps; 75 Cen- 
tavos, violet, 3,040 stamps; 1 Sucre, yellowish-green, 10,200 stamps; 144 Sucre, 
red, 10,200 stamps, and 3 Sucre, orange, 5,000 stamps. 

After printing, this issue was flown to Barranquilla in the Junkers ‘‘ Atlantic 
29°’ and was totally burned there. (The plates were destroyed in Guayaquil.) 
The reason given for the destruction of this issue was that because the stamps 
were printed on unwatermarked paper it was believed that they could be forged 
with little difficulty. 


After this initial trial printing and resultant failure, Mr. H. von Kuenigl 
then ordered that the Provisional overprinting (Fig. 7) be done on Colombian 
stamps which he had brought to Ecuador for such an emergency. In this act 
he created Ecuador’s highest priced airmails! 

In the meantime, SCADTA had ordered definitive stamps printed in Ger- 
many. But due to a delay in the arrival of these stamps, and also because 
there was a shortage of the 50 Centavos, 75 Centavos and 1 Sucre denominations, 
it was necessary to issue a new printing of Provisional stamps. This time only 
500 of each value were ordered and the printing was done in one phase. The 
word ‘‘Provisional’’ was arranged obliquely at a 41 degree angle in relation 
to the two horizontal lines at the top and bottom. On this issue the distance 
between the digits at the bottom was 184% mm., the height of the figures was 
4% mm. and the width was % mm. 

Because there are variations in the two printings, it is easy to differentiate 
between them and to determine to which printing each of the Provisionals 
belong. Since there were no Registered stamps in the second printing, all of 
the genuine overprinted Registered stamps have the word ‘‘ Provisional’’ running 
at a 45 degree angle. 

The Definitives of 1929 were designed by Miss Dorothy Suffrian of Berlin 
(Figs. 8, 9). They were printed at the German Government Printing Works 
also at Berlin on paper with German quatrefoils (Scott type 127). Denomina- 
tions of 50 Centavos, 75 Centavos, 1 Sucre, 1% Sucre, 2 Sucres and 3 Sucres 
were perforated 14; and denominations of 5 Sucres, 10 Sueres, 15 Sucres and 
25 Sueres were perforated 14 by 13%4, the same size as the Colombian stamps 
that were printed for SCADTA at the same time as the definitives for use in 
Ecuador. 
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The main design of the small stamps (Fig. 8), which were 24 by 21% mm. 
in size, was a lateral view of the church of ‘‘La Compaiiia de Jesus’’ in Quito. 
In the upper part of the stamps the word ‘‘Ecuador’’ appeared, and under 
it the insigne of SCADTA. On both sides were colonial type columns with the 
following inscriptions : ‘‘Servicio Bolivariano’’, on the left ; and ‘‘ De Transportes 
Aereos’’, on the right. In square boxes in the lower corners were the figures 
of value and in between these ciphers appeared the words ‘‘Centavos’’, ‘‘Sucre’’ 
or ‘‘Sucres’’. Immediately below such words was the inscription: ‘‘Sobretasa 
Aerea’’ (Extra Charge for Airmail). 

Color and quantities of the six definitive stamps of this type were: 

50 Centavos, Brownish-Violet, 20,000. 

75 Centavos, Green, 20,000. 

1 Suere, Rose, 50,000. 

1% Suere, Bluish-Grey, 75,000. 

2 Sueres, Violet, 25,000. 

3 Sueres, Reddish-Brown, 25,000. 

The Registered overprint, with a large ‘‘R’’, was applied to 10,000 stamps 
of the 1 Sucre Rose. 

The four large definitives were 25 by 36 mm. horizontal rectangles (Fig 9). 
The motif of these stamps was: Mt. Chimborazo, Ecuador’s highest peak, as 
seen through a stone arch inscribed with the signs of the Zodiac in the national 
emblem; the word ‘‘Ecuador’’ at the top center with the emblem of the 
SCADTA;; on the right side the Sun; on the left the Moon, in quarter phase 
(symbolizing the old gods of the indians) ; in the right and left lower corners, 
in square boxes, the denominational figures and below these ciphers the word 
‘‘Sucres’’; and in the center a two line inscription: ‘‘Servicio Bolivariano/de 
Transportes Aereos’’, and in smaller letters, the words ‘‘Sobretasa Aerea’’. 


Color and quantities of the four larger stamps of this type were: 
5 Sueres, Blue, 12,500. 

10 Sueres, Red, 5,000. 

15 Sueres, Violet, 3,000. 

25 Sueres, Olive-Green, 2,000. 


Fig. 10. German- 

style metal post- 

mark used for the 

first time on March © 
22, 1929. 


The issue was placed on sale on June 1, 1929, although the lower values 
were available earlier. The stamps were used throughout the stay of SCADTA 
in Ecuador, that is, until it left the country on December 27, 1930. 


Postmarks and Cachets Used by SCADTA in Ecuador 


The first postmark was a double-lined rectangle with the inscription 
“*‘Servicio de/ Transportes Aereos/ Ecuador’’ in three lines separated by a 
horizontal rule, below this line in smaller letters were the words ‘‘ Pago Porte’’. 
A space was provided for the insertion of the rate of airmail charges (Fig. 3). 

A second postmark (Fig. 6) in use from August 28, 1928 until March 22, 
1929, was a rubber stamp consisting of a large double circle with an inscription : 
*‘Servicio de Transportes Aerecs’’ at the top between circles, and separated by 
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two stars at the bottom, the words ‘‘Ecuador-Colombia’’. Within the center 
cirele in the upper field was the name of the Company Agency, such as: Guaya- 
quil, La Libertad, Manta, Bahia de Caraquez, Esmeraldas or Puerto Bolivar, 
and beneath it, separated by a line, appeared the date then another line and 
‘“*SCADTA’’. Violet or black ink was used. 

On March 22, 1929, a new German-type metal postmark came into use 
(Fig. 10). Within a circle were the words ‘‘Servicio de Transportes Aereos’’ 
in the upper part, and in the lower part the name of the agency: Guayaquil, 
Quito, La Libertad, Manta, Bahia de Caraquez, Esmeraldas or Puerto Bolivar. 
In the top and bottom sections of the central part of the postmark appeared 
two semi-circles composed of nine vertical bars. Between these two sections was 
a German-type date line with the day of the week in Arabic numerals, the month 
in Roman numbers, and the year in Arabie numerals, in that order. 

Used with slogans in Spanish, French or English in a rectangular arrange- 
ment, another postmark was a mechanical roller-type marking (Figs. 11, 12) 
which came into use with new rates on January 1, 1930. The three slogans read: 
In Spanish, ‘‘ Ecuador has a complete air service, Use it’’; in French, ‘‘Use the 
Air Postal Service of Ecuador, You will gain time’’, and in English, ‘‘Fly your 
mail in Eeuador, Ask your Post-Office about it!’’ In both Spanish and French 
markings the date line was arranged vertically, but in the English postmark it 
ran horizontally. When SCADTA left Ecuador, these postmarks were taken 
by the company to Colombia and later they were destroyed probably to avoid 
further use against the interests of SCADTA by forgers or others. 

The remainders of the SCADTA Ecuadorian stamps were carried to 
Barranquilla, Colombia, and for a short time they were used on Colombian 
airmails. The supply of Provisionals soon was completely exhausted. In the 
meantime, until the next issue of Colombian definitives was available, SCADTA 
paid the additional airpost rate with Colombian stamps without overprinting 
and used Ecuadorian postmarks. Covers bearing these latter postmarks are 
very rare and are extremely interesting to postal historians. 


Fly your mail in 


Ecuador! —~ 
Ask your Post-Office~ 
about it! 


Fig. 11. With the change of rates on January 1, 1930, 
mechanical roller-type markings in Spanish, French and 
English came into use. Slogans differed in each language. 


The unused definitive stamps of Ecuador were sold by SCADTA in Germany 
for philatelie purposes. Some are still in philatelie hands, but it is very difficult 
to buy a complete set of definitives because only 2,000 of the Olive-Green 
25 Sucres stamp, the elusive value, were printed, and the 10 and 15 Suecres 
values are very scarce. The set is easy to complete up to the 5 Sucres denomi- 
nation, but further than that one must look for the missing values piecemeal! 

There are counterfeits of the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay and the Provisional issue— 
all evidently produced in Colombia where the SCADTA issue on which the 
overprint was applied was sold in abundance. The ‘‘75 Cts. 75’’ overprini 
also is bogus, but it never existed as a genuine issue. It was not listed in the 
overprinting records of the company, nor in the reports submitted to the Minister 
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of Finance at Quito; neither was it used on August 28, 1928, the day on which 
the famous ‘‘50 Cts. 50’ essay overprint was sold through error to the public 
and subsequently was used and postmarked. 


Forgeries of the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ and ‘‘75 Cts. 75’’ overprints were made in 
Colombia long after SCADTA left Eeuador in 1930. The forged overprints are 
on genuine Colombian SCADTA stamps in approximately the same colors and 
arrangement as the ‘‘50 Cts. 50’’ essay. The word ‘‘Provisional’’ is at an angle 
of 45 degrees but the letters **Cts’’ have a ‘‘C’’ with a 4% mm. height and a 
width of 2 mm., and a ‘‘t’’ and ‘‘s’’ each with a 4 mm. height and a 1 mm. 


El Ecuador tiene un 
servicio aereo completo 
Aprovechelo 


Fig. 12. Roller-type metal postmark with slogan in Span- 
ish reading: “‘Ecuador has a complete air service, use it.” 


width. Approximately the same measurements are found in the ‘‘75 Cts. 75’’ 
overprint but with slight variations. However, we must conclude that the 
**75 Cts. 75’’ overprint never existed except as a counterfeit. 

SCADTA agencies functioned with strict German efficiency; every minute 
detail was accurately recorded. Needless to say, such reports are a wealth of 
information for postal historians. Unhappily, the documents, which were writ- 
ten in the German language, were not accessible. But, fortunately, due to a 
close friendship of the author with G. L. Chanange, the former SCADTA 
authorized agent, and to the writer’s knowledge of the German language, it was 
possible for him to read the accurate, detailed stamp and sales records that were 
still in Mr. Chanange’s personal files long after the company left Eeuador! 


The author is grateful to Mr. Chanange for allowing him to study these 


records and to translate some of the details from the contract and other 
documents. 


It is probable that this is the first time that some of this information, from 
the voluminous record of SCADTA in Ecuador, has been revealed. The author 
hopes that the presentation of these hitherto unknown facts about SCADTA 
will clarify the numerous riddles that have perplexed so many persons who have 
been intrigued by the activities of SCADTA during its two years of operation 
along the Coast of Ecuador. 


Some of the plates for this article were made for the author’s book dealing 
with the stamps of Ecuador. All the photographs and covers are in his private 


collection where they are kept as a record and reference of the first commercial 
airline in Ecuador. 
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UNITED STATES—REGIONAL—MARYLAND 


E. S. Zevely, Postmaster of Pleasant 
Grove, Allegany County, Maryland 


By EDWIN MAYER 
New York, N. Y. 


In Journal No. 1 of the Postal History Society of the Americas I wrote an 
article about E. 8. Zevely and his manufacture of wood handstamps. A follow- 
up article appeared in Journal No. 2 after I had procured additional information 
and covers. Since then I have been fortunate in acquiring further items 
some of which are illustrated. 


On page 52 of Journal No. 1 is illustrated a Bulletin (dated March 1854) 
in which Zevely writes: ‘‘In January 1852 ¢. m. w-l-r-d (Chas M. Willard) 
was authorized to act as agent for those stamps, and he put out some thousand 
circulars and for a time acted in good faith but soon turned traitor.’’ 

The rare circular of Charles M. Willard of Ludlow, Mass., illustrated in 
Plates II, III, IV and V, is one of those referred to by Zevely. Attention is 
drawn to the quantity of materials, including five hand-cut wood handstamps, 
that could then be purchased for only $2.00 (Plate IV). 

In Journal No. 2 (page 25) I stated that Alexander N. Zevely, who had 
been appointed Third Assistant Postmaster General in 1859, was ‘‘possibly a 


brother.’’ Since writing that statement, I have determined that he actually 
was a brother of E. 8S. Zevely. 


TO 
ST OFFICE STAMPS 


Plate | 
Advertisement of E. S. Zevely (1850). 


A letter to his sister, dated July 27, 1850 (Plate VI), sheds further light. 
Below an advertisement (Plate I), fastened by sealing wax to the inside of the 
letter, he wrote: ‘‘The above adv. I am getting inserted in papers in all parts 
of the U. S. & present indications promise the most happy results. I am 
making more money now than by teaching. Expect to make at least $10. 
a week presently.’’ 

It is hoped that this third chapter on E. 8. Zevely may be followed by 
others. Readers once more are asked to correspond with Edwin Mayer if they 
have any material that may shed further light on this interesting subject. 
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Post OFFICE STAMPS, 


ENGRAVED O8 WOOD, 
BY 8. ZEVERLY, P. 
PLBASANT GROVE, ALLEGHANY CO, MARYLAND. 


of their Uso, Derability, &e. 
of Hon. S. BR. Hossre, 1st Asst. P. M, Gen. 


of Manan, P. M. Gen. 
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had for the price of one 


be frem 
with one, and thus the labor of a 
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WXEM AND 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS 


PAID FREE 


: Pleasant Grove, Md., Dec. 31, 1851. 
‘MMe. CHAS. M. WILLARD, fudiow, amples Co., Mass, is suthorined 
maney fir me; E. 8. ZEVERLY. 


Plate Il. Title page of rare circular of Charles M. Willard. 


a 
— "The made at Pleasant Grove, are the only wooden stamps approved and ordered by the Post ; =: 
eige where; and is also prepared w stamps promptiy and to any extent. 
Sir—I have) 
* of 
con 
The below show what constitnies a “set of Stamps,” (for prices, 
er combined, see inside.) 
Mass: 
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THE COMPLETE POST OFFICE MANUAL,’NO. 4. 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES M. WILLARD, 
LUDLOW, HAMPDEN CO., MASSACHUSETTS. 


Turs work bas been issued in Nombers, Quarterly. The fourth or last No. is 
enlarged, and contains a summary of all the preceding, with the late Circulars of 
the P M. General and the Audior in reference to the extra allowance to Pust 
Masters, under the Act of March 3d, 1851, with notes and explanations for each 
P. M. w adjust his own exiia allowance quarterly, (or at the end ol the fiscal year 
al farihest,} the object of which is that a P. M. may get the proper commission for 
his labor, and render to the Department what properly belongs to it To do this 
the rules of the rae ang must be followed, and if a P. M. in settling his quar~ 
terly accoant introduces his claim for exira pay into the wrong place, he is noti- 


poe an error, and directed to pay it over, though the amount may be justly 
ue. 


Now considering this difficulty, and the protracted delay, (often of years,) in 
Postmasters obtaining their proper dues from the Depariment as provided for by 
Jaw, an account current, filled up with the actual se:tilement of an officer with @ 
general account, showing the average for the preceding year, and the rate to dé 
added thereto, is introduced into the Manaa! No. 4, in full, by the aid of which any 
P. M. can cluse up the present year’s work and have it sqvare. The Manual,also 
contains the present Posial Laws, and tables of the rates of postage, both Aieri- 
can ard Foreign ; in factto every part of the Postal Worl?, wiih numerous explau- 
ations of the dubious points in the P.O. Regulations, &c. &c. 

Manaal No. 4 is also accompanied by a concise Map of the U. S.. with a Table 
of distances (nearly 4000 in number,) within the U.S., and to foreign countries, 
so that the route of mail mater and distance can be determined in a moment. 
This table, in rating and charging posiage on printed matter, (newspapers d&c.,) 
is a great time-saving convenience. 

Several years have been consumed by the Publisher in preparing and issuing 
explanations on the Postal affairs of the United Siates, and at no previous time 
has the matter been less complicated, or Post Masters more likely to suffer in a 
pecaniary point of view. The Manual and Map are intended to cuver the ground 
of all these difficulties, and be the Post Masters constant companion for guide and 
reference. The management of the Depariment with P. M.’s is hke that of a city 
merchant who supplies a hundrec couniry stores with goods on commission; tequir- 
ing @ quarterly settlement of the business done. Now if the country merchant 

more for his services than was agreed upon, the city man would novify 
him, and claim the balance ; but ihe charged less the city man would corect it 
| giving him a credit of the a t, and let it run till final settlement. . This is 
honest, bat a different way to treat the two kinds of error. A Post Masier w 

as much entitled to receive pay for his services promptly as the Government. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The following extracts from Masters ot the slaves nemel, are but @ 


T have just received your Manual, No. 3, It centeins important ard vecthi daformation, and 
-uld be carefully siucdied by all P- M.’s. Poet Masters generally need all their pay from quarter 
quaiter, and should aut 1 justice pay over w the Goverume:.t what prope: ty b-lo: gs io them. 


Warwick, cen, 

My long eervice, for 47 years, P.M, renders me som+what familiar with my duty ; silt 

reg law, reader to all the old cam, Youur kind aesimance 
sppreciated. 


I wish to subscribe to all you publish. 1t ie already $10 per annum in my pecket. 
Viens “ae 
T have reveived Manual No. 9, and get more necessary and useful ald fom it iv ove 
tn from all the rulumiaces orders, of the Geuerel Pon 


Plate Ill 
Second page of the Ludlow, Mass., circular. 


Rehway, N. J. 


you may on. 
Manual! has bren of much service to me. to say nothiag of the extra commissions I 


Ga. 
Teake the earliest opportunity to thark you for your very valuable Post Office Menval I 
oir, it - weuld say | regard it as a work of the highest merit and 


Covington, La. 
I mest eckapwiedge I have received great assistance from your Manual. 


Grenville, Ale. 

‘ears ‘with 75 ct+.) surprised I the price of the Manual 

The te tect two New York ia thie way. 

Your Manual is received, and highly appreciated. <a 

Hicksville, Ohio, 


Avy P. M. who. orders the Manual and thinks upon examination that it is not 
what is represenie:, shail receive his money back. 


TERMS, &c. 


75 ets. in-3 ct Age O1,00 
sare made_with Mr. Zeverly to furnish a set of Post 

mps = per sample). They can be sent as follows:— . 

al, Map, , and set of office stamps,.......+.+.+++. $2, 

Post Mysters.temisting to me two dollars (or to Mr. Zeverly upon this nogice), 
will receive a copy of Manual No. 4, Mep and Table, post paid, and a compleie 
set of office stamps (with box of ink), free—as Mr. Zeverly is authorized by the 

ment to send his stamps by mail, free, to any part of the United Sta‘es. 
Phe price, écc., separate, is :— 

Circular Office Stamps, change of date, 0000 
5 (ot V & X), FREE, PAID, 20 cis. each, 60 
Box of printer's red ink ee ee ee ee ee te ee ee ee 25 
Manual No. 4, Map and Tubie 25 


82,35 
Bat the whole will be sent as $2.00 


this an and careful examination, and adcress 
Please give ons CHARLES M. WILLARD, 
Ludiow, Hampden County, 
Massachusetts. 


P. 8, — I have heretofore had no connection with Mr. Zeverly, other than to 
os 8 notice of his stamps, but in a spirit of liberality and justice wonld say, that 
have on hand the supplement to my Manual No. 3, containing the directions for 
a acttiement of accounts under the present law, and to all who have sent 
. Z. $2 for a set of stamps wpon my notice in Manual No. 2, and\ also to all 
others who have at any time subscribed for my publications, I will send a copy of 
thie se gratis. upon & request to do so, and to any such persons 1 will 
sead Bianual No. 4, Map and Table. for 124 cts.. (only half the usual price). 
Though this will not pay for eq —, and printing, it will provide for the pre- 
peymeni of postage un them. who send me 25 cts. for the Manual sow, 
aad are not yet prepared to purchere a set of stamps, will be tursished with a set 
@f any ume for $1,75, remitted to me. 


Plate IV 
Another page of Willard’s circular. 


Plate VI 
Letter to his sister in which Zevely had enclosed the advertisement illustrated in Plate |. 
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Plate V_ Circular was folded to form a cover. 


U. S.—PUERTO RICAN CAMPAIGN 


Military Postal Service 
In Puerto Rico — 1898-1900 


By R. B. PRESTON 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
(Photos by Adrien Boutrelle) 


The period of Puerto Rican postal history presented here begins with the 
occupation of the island by United States military forces in July 1898 and 
extends until the control of the resultant military postal stations was taken 
over by civil authorities. 

With the exception of an article by George S. Hill on ‘‘The History of the 
American Postal Service in Porto Rico’’ (Collectors Club Philatelist, Volume 
XVI, 1937) and an article by the writer on ‘‘Puerto Rico—The Postmasters’ 
Provisionals of 1898’’ (Stamp Specialist, Chartreuse Book, 1948), there are 
few published details of this historically interesting philatelie period. 

Philatelic history is never complete; and this work is far from finished. 
However, all geographical names here presented have the correct spelling except 
when quoted from official documents, postmarks, ete. in which they were 
mispelled or misused. Illustrations have-been drawn as accurately as possible, 
but slight variations do occur. Everything mentioned has been seen by the 
writer unless otherwise indicated in the text. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITARY BRANCH STATIONS 


On April 26, 1898 the transmission of all mail was forbidden between the 
United States and Spain or any Spanish Colony.t This was amended on June 
7, 1898 in so far as mail to the army or navy was concerned, by an order which 
read in part as follows: 


**. . . articles of mail matter for or from persons connected with the 


United States forces at or near the islands of Cuba or Porto Rico shall 


be subject to the postage rates . . . applicable . . . in the domestic 
mails’’.? 


To provide for a simple, easily controlled military postal service during 
the Spanish-American War, the three major theaters of operation were con- 
sidered as branches of the nearest large continental post offices. The postal 
service in the Philippines was treated as a branch of the San Francisco post 


1 Order 161, Postmaster General, April 26, 1898. 
2 Order 219, Postmaster General, June 7, 1898. 


OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, D. C 
OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 


(Mo. 1-A,) 


Fig. 1. Second day cancellation, Puerto Rican Military Postal Service. 
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office, the service in Cuba as a branch of the New York City post office and the 
service in Puerto Rico came under the jurisdiction of the Washington, D. C., 
post office.* 


The reason for this system of operation has been explained in this manner: 


‘‘The War with Spain furnished new conditions for handling 
registered mail. A minimum of labor for the postal clerks at the Army 
front was the end sought for, and this was obtained by treating the 
army post offices as post office stations, and transacting registry busi- 
ness with manifold bills, by this plan doing away with delivery books, 
eard registry bills, and registered package envelopes. Thus, for registry 
requirements Manila in the Philippines was treated as a station of the 
San Francisco post office; Santiago, Cuba as a station, first of Tampa 
(Florida), and then of the New York post office; and a number of 
places in Porto Rico were made stations of the Washington post office.’”* 


These branch military postal stations were under the supervision of the 
Railway Mail Service. ; 

More than three weeks before the first American troops landed in Puerto 
Rico provision was made for postal service : 


**June 20. It was decided to organize a force to handle the mails 
in Porto Rico as soon as the United States Army landed at that point. 
and Superintendent Terrell was directed to furnish three clerks, one 
of them to be chief clerk, and to assign them to duty at Tampa until 
their services would be needed in Porto Rico.’ 


**July 21. Superintendent Terrell was notified to instruct clerks 
detailed for duty in Porto Rico to report to Nathan Smith, postal 
agent for Porto Rico, at Newport News, Va., not later than Saturday, 
the 23rd, prepared to sail immediately. Chief Clerk Robinson was 


83 Report General Supt. Railway Mail Service, 1898. 
4 Quoted from American Philatelist, September 1935. 


Fig. 2. Regular postmarking device, dated August 20, earliest that has been 
seen. Military Postal Station No. 1. 
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Fig. 3. September 7, 1898. Civilian letter on which the five-cent ‘“‘foreign’”’ 
letter rate was paid. 


designated to take charge of the two postal clerks and, under the in- 
structions of Agent Smith to attend to the distribution and despatch 
of mails to and from Porto Rico.’ 


On the same day that Superintendent Terrell received his instructions to 


‘‘detail’’ the postal clerks for service in Puerto Rico, the Postmaster General 
issued Order 297: 


‘*Establishes on July 23, 1898 Military Station No. 1 Porto Rico of the 
post office at Washington, D. C.’’ 


The first American troops were landed on the south coast at Guanica Bay 
at 6:00 A. M., July 25, 1898 from the USS Glaucester. The landing force con- 
sisted of a detachment of twenty-five marines under the command of a Lieutenant 
Wade. The village of Guanica was occupied at 9:00 A. M. without incident.5 


Chief Clerk H. W. Robinson was directed to assume the duties of postal 
vice agent Smith, who had resigned. Robinson, Hunt, and the postal clerks for 


Puerto Rico sailed from Newport News, Va., at 2:00 P. M., July 28 on the USS 
St. Louis.* 


In the meantime, the occupation of Puerto Rico had continued. On July 
27 the USS Wasp, USS Annapolis, and USS Dixie arrived at La Playa de Ponce, 
the port for the city of Ponce which was the second largest city on the island. 
Here Commander Davis USN was visited by Coronel D. Leopoldo San Martin 
of the Spanish Army, who offered to surrender the city of Ponce at midnight 
provided it would not be shelled. At 6:00 A. M. the next morning (July 28) 
Cadet Lodge USN raised the American flag over the Custom House at La Playa 
de Ponce. The same officer then proceeded to the City Hall, Ponce, and raised 
the American flag over that building at 9:00 A.M. Genera] Miles USA assumed 
full control of the city at 5:00 P. M., July 28, 1898. 

It should be observed that three men were considered to be sufficient to 
handle the mail being landed in all Puerto Rico; no thought had been given to 
the handling of civilian mail—this soon had a bearing on the interesting post- 


5 Cronica de la Guerra Hispanamerica en Puerto Rico, Madrid. 
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masters provisionals from Ponce, Coamo, Yauco, Guanica, Mayaguez and Utuado, 
only the first two of which presently are catalogued. 


From the wording of the Postmaster General’s Order 297 it would seem 
that the original idea in Washington was that the military postal station would 
be able to care for all mail on the island. However, events later required a 
total of twenty-one stations which were able to take care of only a very few 
of the island’s communities while the other towns were served by unofficial 
post offices operated without compensation. These will be touched upon later. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General designated Chief Clerk Robinson 
as superintendent of the Military Postal Stations on the island on July 30.6 The 
next day the postal contingent arrived at La Playa de Ponce bringing mail for 
the army and fleet. This was probably the second incoming mail. The first 
mail to arrive would seem to have come in by a previous transport, and to have 
been distributed in the offices of Ramon Cortada & Cia. at La Playa de Ponce. 
No representative of the U. S. postal service was present,’ the distribution was 
under the supervision of the British Consul, who represented the interests of 
the United States in Puerto Rico during the war. 

Although Superintendent Robinson reported that he had arrived at La 
Playa de Ponce on August 1 it was not until the third that the postal station 
was ready to operate. It was officially opened at 1:00 P. M. on August 3, 1898. 
The office, located in the former Spanish Custom House, was equipped with 
distributing tables obtained from the abandoned Spanish post office in Ponce 
(some 2 miles inland) as well as others built locally by army details.’ 

The first cancellation used on military mail in Puerto Rico was improvised 
from the emergency handstamps furnished by the U. S. Railway Mail Service, 
(Fig. 1). These were probably standard equipment with the railway post 
officers and must have had hard usage on the continent before being shipped to 
the island, as most impressions present a worn appearance. The handstamp 
consisted of a skeleton ring, movable type and changeable letters and numbers. 


6 Letter from Third Asst. P. M. G., December 10, 1932. 
7 Statement made by Jose Llorens y Delgado who was present. 


Fig. 4. September 18, 1898. Civilian registered letter mailed at Ponce which 
was evidently overcharged—a five-cent rate plus a 20-cent fee for registration! 
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Fig. 5. Registered letter mailed in Spanish held territory for delivery in the 
American area. Provisional American military registration markings appear. 


These provisional postmarks were used only a short time and are especially 
desirable. As early as August 20 a regular postmark was in use at the Ponce 
military postal station, (Fig. 2). 

No mail had been allowed to be sent from any United States post office to 
Spain or Spanish Colonies? from April 26 until August 1. 

Strangely no postal rates had been fixed for civilian mail in or from Puerto 
Rico. The military postal service was created without giving this important 
phase of its operations any consideration. This was the reason for the creation, 
with Major General Wilson’s approval of the provisional mail service as fully 
reported in 1948 in the Stamp Specialist, previously referred to. Five days 

after the Ponce military postal station went into operation the record shows 


that : 

‘Aug. 8th. Robinson makes inquiry regarding proper rates of 
postage in Porto Rico, instructed that domestic rates would apply to 
army mail, postal union rates to citizens mail.’ 

‘* Aug. 18th. Robinson asks what rate of postage should be charged 
on letters addressed by citizens from one town to another on the island. 
Instructed to let these letters go forward by native carriers duly 
authorized and without expense to the Department.’ 

It might be assumed that the reference to ‘‘native carriers Culy authorized’’ 
refers to the employees of the provisional mail service autnorizd by .Major 
General Wilson before the opening of the Military Postal Service. Under the 
provisional mail service Ponce, Coamo, and other provisional stamps appeared 
which, under certain conditions, were accepted in the United States mails. 

On August 8th 1898 Robinson asked about postal rates which actually, 
as early as August 2 had been taken care of in Washington. On that date we 
find : 

‘‘Permit postal communication between the United States and Ponce. 
Porto Rico, . . . all articles . . . being subject to inspection by the proper 
military . . . authorities . . . the postage rates applicable to articles 
originating in or destined for the United States . . . are fixed as follows: 
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First class 5e per % oz. 

“*Postal cards 2e per card. 

‘*Only United States postage stamps will be valid for the prepayment 

of postage. Prepayment of postage shall not be required . . .’”* 

Although members of the expeditionary force always had been allowed 
dumestice postal rates, civilians were required to pay the international rate of 
5e per half ounce, Fig. 3. It appears that registry service at this time was not 
extended to Puerto Rico. On August 19, 1898 all restrictions were removed ® 
and the order of that date specifically mentions an 8¢ registration fee for civilian 
mail, Fig. 4. 

Government reports for operations during the year 1898 do not throw 
further light on the subject of civilian postal rates. Inspection of a number 
of covers indicates that some of the civilian mail was allowed to go forward at the 
two-cent domestic letter rate. Some interesting examples of such usage are 
listed. From envelope corner cards and addresses, all of these covers appear to 
have been civilian mail: 

September 26, 1898—2c rate, Mayaguez to Ponce. 

October 21, 1898—2e rate, San Juan to Aguadilla. 

October 31, 1898—2e¢ rate, Guayama to San Juan. 

December 4, 1898—2e rate, Yauco to San Juan. 

December 12, 1898—2e rate, Ponce to San Juan. 

January 23, 1898—2c rate, Utuado to San Juan. 


An armistice was arranged on August 12, 1898 between the Spanish and 
American forces under which each army was to maintain its position pending 
final occupation of the island by the United States. The Americans were in 
possession of slightly less than half of the island, a sector in the southern area. 
Commencing with this date, the conditions concerning the exchange of mail 
from one area to the other was confused, yet mail passed back and forth. In 
some cases the American military postal stations recognized the Spanish frank- 
ing, while in others they did not. Figure 5 shows an interesting registered 
cover from the Spanish held territory. 


8 Order 319, Postmaster General, August 2, 1898. 


9 Order 351, Postmaster General, August 19, 1898. 


higo. 


‘ *, 


Fig. 6. Letter mailed on the mainland and addressed to a civilian. Three cents 
postage due was collected to make up the five-cent ‘“‘foreign’’ postal rate. 
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Fig. 7. Map showing the location of the 21 Puerto Rican military branch stations 
of the Washington post office. 


The fact that civilian mail ‘‘originating in or destined for the United 
States’’® require payment at the international (foreign) postage rates was 
confusing to say the least for those receiving mail in Puerto Rico. Much of it 
seems to have been rated postage due, Fig. 6. 

As indicated by the wording of the order establishing military postal 
station No. 1,'° it was at first assumed that a single postal station would possibly 
serve the needs for all Puerto Rico; however, a second station was authorized 
on August 23, 1898 and, eventually, there were 21 military branch stations. 


MILITARY BRANCH STATIONS IN PUERTO RICO 


Town Designation Authorized on 
AIBONITO Unumbered Dee. 1, 1898 
AGUADILLA ss Oct. 1, 1898 
ARECIBO ie Oct. 1, 1898 
BAYAMON - Jan. 1, 1899 
CAGUAS Dee. 1, 1898 
CAMUY re Jan. 1, 1899 
CAYEY Dee. 1, 1898 
COAMO Station No. 5 Sept. 9, 1898 
FAJARDO Unumbered Dee. 1, 1898 
GUAYAMA Station No. 2 Aug. 23, 1898 
HUMACAO Unumbered Oct. 1, 1898 
JUANA DIAZ Station No. 8 Sept. 9, 1898 
LARES Unumbered Oct. 1, 1898 
MAYAGUEZ Station No. 3 Aug. 23, 1898 
PONCE Station No. 1 July 23, 1898 
RIO PIEDRAS Unumbered Jan. 1, 1899 
SAN GERMAN Unumbered Jan. 1, 1899 
SAN JUAN Station No. 4 Aug. 23, 1898 
UTUADO Station No. 6 Sept. 9, 1898 
VIEQUES Unumbered Jan. 1, 1899 
YAUCO Station No. 7 Sept. 9, 1898 


10 Order 297, Postmaster General, July 21, 1898. 
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MILITARY STATION NO. 2 AT GUAYAMA 


The town of Guayama was oceupied by the American troops on August 9, 
1898 ; but it was not until August 23 that a military postal station was authorized 
by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 359." 

In the interim between the occupation on August 9 and the opening of the 
military postal station on the twenty-third, mail probably was marked with the 
old Spanish postmarks or else handled by the transports and naval ships at the 
port town of Arroyo. We do know that there was some kind of mail connection 
between the Ponce Military Postal Station and the port city of Arroyo during 
this time. 

This office was provided with the provisional postmarking device when it 
first opened, later a conventional handstamp was furnished. The earliest ex- 
amples that have been seen are shown in Figs. 8 and 9: 

Provisional type, killer (2), Fig. 8, October 5, 1898. 

Regular type, killer (2), Fig. 9, October 31, 1898. 

MILITARY STATION NO. 3 AT MAYAGUEZ 

Mayaguez, the third largest city in Puerto Rico and the second largest within 
the oceupied territory, was the location of Military Station No. 3, which was 
ereated by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 359 and established August 
21, 1898. 

The city of Mayaguez was occupied by American troops on August 11 
after a sharp fight. Between that date and the opening of the military postal 
station the old Spanish post office possibly may have been pressed into use; for I 
have seen an example so used. The usual provisional form of postmark was 
used at first, but it soon was replaced with the regular town cancel (Figs. 10 and 
11). 

The earliest known examples of the various postmarks used by the Mayaguez 
Postal Station are: 

Spanish postmark, August 29, 1898. 

Provisional type, killer (3), Fig. 10, September 16, 1898. 

Regular cancel, killer (1), Fig. 11, November 15, 1898. 

The usual straightline provisional registry marking also was used. 

MILITARY STATION NO. 4, SAN JUAN 

San Juan, the capital and largest city in Puerto Rico, was the location of 
Military Station No. 4 which had been authorized in the Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 359" of August 21, 1898. As the city did not surrender into 
American hands until October 18, 1898, the station was not actually established 
until that date. 

The actual date of the first American postal clerks arrival is not known, 
but it is recorded that a committee from Washington arrived in San Juan on 


11 Daily Postal Bulletin, August 23, 1898. 
12 Daily Postal Bulletin, August 23, 1898. 
13 Postmaster General's Report, 1898. 


Figs. 8 and 9, Guayama provisional and regular postmarks; Figs. 10 and 11, 
Mayaguez provisional and regular cancels. 
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Fig. 12. Cover mailed on September 19, 1898 in San Juan (held by the 

Spanish) with United States stamps, and addressed to Ponce (held by the 

Americans). Although the stamps were cancelled with the “‘circle T’’ marking, 
the letter passed through the lines with no postage due. 


September 6, 1898 to study postal conditions '* and the organization of the 
Spanish postal system. 

During these hectic days certain persons were not quite sure what stamps 
were required to carry a letter from Spanish held territory to the United States. 
Consequently, on October 15 we find a man taking no chances—he used stamps 
of both countries, Fig. 13! (Also see Fig. 12). 

The Spanish postal service apparently operated the San Juan post office 
until the close of business on October 17, 1898, and the American clerks assumed 
control upon the opening of the office on the morning of October 18. In the 
collection of the late J. J. Zamora there was a first day cover of great interest. 
On this cover the postage was originally paid with the Spanish Puerto Rican 
stamps, tied to cover with the American provisional (Fig. 14) postmark of 
October 18, 1898, and along side was affixed a United States two-cent stamp 
(Seott’s No. 267) also tied with the provisional postmark. (I assume that this 
letter might have been deposited in the post office during the evening of October 
17 when the office was still in Spanish hands, and Spanish stamps were proper. 
Perhaps the next morning, when the American forces took over they may have 
affixed the extra United States stamp (Spanish Puerto Rican stamps were no 
longer valid) and sent the letter on its way!) 

The earliest known examples of the cancels are: 

Provisional type, killer (4), Fig. 14, October 18, 1898- 

Regular type, killer (1), Fig. 15, November 1, 1898. 

On November 15, 1898, H. W. Robinson, now Superintendent of Military 
Postal Stations in Puerto Rico, moved the main office of the postal service from 
Ponce to San Juan.’ A Dead Letter Bureau was later opened in connection 


14 Page 94, Vol. XVI, Collectors Club Philatelist. 
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with the San Juan office. The first form of marking used (Fig. 16) would 
seem to have been made up provisionally. Later the conventional (Fig. 17) 
double ring mark appeared. 


MILITARY STATION NO. 5, COAMO 


Military Station No. 5 was authorized by the Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 386 *° to be established on September 9, 1898. 

Coamo was occupied by the American Army on August 9 after a sharp 
skirmish with the retreating Spanish forces. In the interim between the occu- 
pation and the establishment of the Military Postal Station mail was handled 
by the provisional service under which the Coamo provisional stamp had been 
produced. 

I have never been able to find a specimen of the postal markings used by 
Station No. 5, nor have I heard of anyone who has seen one; consequently, 
this marking ean be classed as the scarcest of the Puerto Rican Military Postal 
Station markings. 


MILITARY STATION NO. 6, UTUADO 
Utuado was occupied by the American Army on August 12. Military 
Station No. 6 was authorized by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 386 '* on 
September 9. Between the date of occupation and the opening of the military 
station, mail was handled by the provisional postal service; much of it was 
unpaid because stamps were not available. 


15 Daily Postal Bulletin, September 9, 1898. 


Secesores de Figueroa & C2. 
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Fig. 13. October 15, 1898. Cover mailed in San Juan, still in Spanish hands, 
addressed for delivery in New York, and franked with both United States and 
Puerto Rican stamps. 
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Dead Letter Bureau 


Oct. 9th 1699. 
Recd. 


Figs. 14 and 15, San Juan provisional and regular cancels. Figs. 16 and 17, 
provisional and conventional dead letter markings. 


Presumably, the Utuado station was provided with both the provisional 
straight line cancellation and, later, with the conventional postmark. However, 
the conventional type is the only one seen. The earliest examples of Utuado 
cancellations (while in American hands), of which I have record, are: 

Spanish postmark, September 3, 1898. 

Regular type, killer (1), December 28, 1898. 

Since Utuado is a small town in the mountains with little industry, post- 
marks from that station are relatively scarce. 

MILITARY STATION NO. 7, YAUCO 


The town of Yauco was occupied by American troops on July 29, 1898 
after a skirmish with Spanish forces sent out from Ponce. It was not until 
September 9 that a military postal station was authorized * for this district. 
Between the date of occupation and the establishment of the military postal 
station mail was handled by the provisional postal system. Yauco had its own 
provisional paid frank, which is not yet recognized in the catalogues. 

Yauco was provided with the customary two forms of postmarks. The 
earliest examples, so far recorded, are: 

Provisional type, Killer (7), Fig. 18, October 3, 1898. 

Regular type, Killer (1), Fig. 19, December 4, 1898. 

I have not seen any registry markings from this office, but I presume they 
were used. Cancellations of the regular type (Fig. 19) of the Yauco station 
are not scarce although that town is relatively small. Possibly a number of 
troops were garrisoned there, which may explain the numerous surviving 
examples. 


MILITARY STATION NO. 8, JUANA DIAZ 


Juana Diaz is the fourth and last station created in Order No. 386 of 
September 9. Also it was the last of the numbered military postal stations. 
In the official order, the town name was incorrectly given as ‘‘Juan Diaz’’ 
instead of Juana Diaz and the error is repeated in the postmark, Fig. 20. 

Juana Diaz was occupied by the American troops on August 7, 1898 as they 
were proceeding northeast of Ponce on the way to occupy Coamo. Between 
the date of occupation and the establishment of the military postal station mail 
was handled first by the provisional service, which was in operation between 
Coamo and Ponce, and later by the Military Station No. 1 at La Playa de Ponee. 


Figs 18 and 19, Yauco provisional and regular markings. Fig. 20, Juana 
Diaz conventional cancel. 
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Are you taking advantage of this 


streamlined stamp auction service ? 


GOLD MEDAL 
MAIL AUCTIONS 


United States, B Eme and Foreign stamps—both 

th and 20th centu ngles, sets, blocks, covers— 
rarities—low, medium and high priced items—all of 
guaranteed quality! 


*% Maximum number of items 
Minimum descriptive text 


All bidding by mail. No 
floor competition 


*% Sales monthly, each with 


% Lots broken down into the 
smallest units possible 


%& Maximum of service and 
convenience. 


*% You select what you want. 


many thousands of lots. You bid what you wish to pay. 


DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
tens of thousands of informed philatelists have enjoyed: 
* over 70 GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 
* containing over 300,000 fine lots 
* realizing well over $1,000,000.00! 


accurate descriptions, and all lots unconditionally 
guaranteed by }. G H. Stolow, !nc., world’s largest wholesale stamp firm. 
The Gold Meda! Mai! Auction way of buying stamps saves time and money! 
The illustrated catalogs of future sales are yours for the asking. Write 

for them today! 


GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS | 


50 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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